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H E following Poem is of the di- 
dactic kind, if the Critics will 
allow it that appellation. It is 


in ſome places deſcriptive, in other places 
argumentative, and in others narrative. The 
deſign of it is to recommend piety, the ſocial 
virtues, and a love of liberty. It introduces. 
an imaginary perſon of the name of Penſe- 
roſo, reflecting in his ſolitudes, or rural re- 
treats, upon the ſtate of the moral and na- 
tural, the religious and civil world. 
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times take occaſion to embelliſh the poem 


to comprehend moral and philoſophical 


times amuſed with what entertains the ima- 
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The author was the more inclingd to re- 
preſent. the imaginary perſon moralizing in 


this retired manner, as then he might ſome- 


with paſtoral deſcription, and relieve the 


reader by preſenting him with a pleaſing ; 


view: of natural appearances. By theſe means 


that ſeverity of attention, which is required 


truth, receives for awhile ſome abatement. 
There is ſomething ſo, untoward in the hu- | 

man mind, that it is difficult to keep up 3 
attention for any conſiderable time to things 


of a ſpeculative nature, unleſs we are ſome- 


gination. 
It was perhaps for want of ſomething of 3 
this kind, that the Paradiſe regained. of 
Mil- 3 


The PREFACE »v 
Milton has been leſs admired by the genera- 
lity of readers than his Paradiſe loſt, al- 
though, as was rightly obſerved” by the 
learned Doctor Newton, the ſentiments and 
argumentation of the former are not inferior 
to thoſe of the latter. The clegant Mr. 
Maſon has ſomewhere hinted at the pro- 
| priety of paſtoral deſcription by the Chorus 
in theatrical entertainments, and mentioned 
Milton's maſk of Comus as what excells in 
that way. Upon the ſame principles it was 
thought proper in this poem to introduce a 


ſtory on ſome occaſions in the illuſtration of 
ſome moral truth. 


As to the following poem, the author 
himſelf can be no judge of its merit : The 
world muſt decide that point. In a compo- 
ſition of ſuch a length there muſt be faults, 
and indeed if it were otherwiſe, it would not 
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vi The PRE FACE. 
be the work of a man. No pains have been 
omitted however to render it as uſeful and 
entertaining as poſſible; a deference, which 
from every author is due to the public. 


It is written in blank verſe, as oppoſed to 
what is commonly, although improperly, 
called rhyme. This mode of verſification in 
the preſent times meets with due encourage- 
ment, which 1s a proof of the good ſenſe of 
the age. Blank verſe admits of a greater va- 
riety in the conſtruction of its numbers, and 
ve know that it is for the moſt part adopted 
by Young, Mallet, Glover, Akenſide, Arm- 
ſtrong, Ogilvie, and in ſhort, by moſt of the 
celebrated writers of the preſent times. 


It was thought proper to add a few notes 
and obſervations for the illuſtration of ſome 
paſſages in the poem, but for many reaſons 

the 


5 The PREFACE. vii 


the author choſe to be very ſparing of them. 


If there be any need of an apology for his 
compoſing and publiſhing a work of this na- 


ture, it may be ſufficient to obſerve, that his 


profeſſion led him frequently to meditate 
upon theſe ſubjects, and in writing upon 
them, he acted in character; not to mention, 
that poſſibly the ſame thoughts which 
might lie neglected, if publiſhed in proſe, 


may be read with ſome degree of avidity, 


when a little ornamented with the graces and 


imagery of poetical diction, 


176 2 For his, read her. 

For fragnant, read fragrant, 

133 2 Dele on, and put a comma after ſtrange. 
237 11 For fideling, read fidelong. 

239 After the Abbots in England, add lived. 
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it; 1 7 For livid, read liv'd, 

1 45 14 For ſtop, read ſtep. 

— 1 t 2 For wither'd, read whiten'd | 1 f 
5 bs 9 For overwhelm'd, read o erwhelm d. ? 
iS 66 14 For them, read then 
Til | 75 12 Dele the letter e in the 
1 93 20 For very, read eaſy. 
| i 117 11 For on, read o'er. 

4 » 120 5 For edg'd, read wedg'd. 
Wit | 132 7 Fer th, read the 
RB 249 8 For battlous, read battaillous 
| | — 18 Dele the laſt ſ in ſcandalize for 2 
1 168 4 For o' erun, read o' errun. 
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ö 243 After act of the Pope, dele the colon for a comma 
249 Read the maſſacre of Paris was, for © 

' 255 $ For haunts, read hunts, 

' 263 For this, read a 


i 264 20 For they're read their 
i 272 4 After ſuns = a colon, 5 
i 302 For trepid baths their caſe employ, read tepid baths | 
| | | their care employ. | | 
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Upon the STATE of MAN. 
co: T H:B::ARG.  UIEEN:-T. 50: 


THE character and qualities of Penſeroſo deli- 


3 


neated. His rural retreat in a moonlight even- 
q ing, and refleftions upon men and things. Man, 
F a being ſubject to pain and ſorrow : the efficient 
y _ cauſe of all moral, and of much natural evil inthe 
3 world: in reſpect of his capacities for virtue and 
1 happineſs, ſuch as the Deity intended him : it REM 
4 depends upon his choice, whether he will be more | 1 
3 or leſs virtuous and happy. The folly of at- : 
1 | tempting to know more of the deſigns of provi- 
1 | dence, than the condition of humanity allows. of. 
1 Nan in ſome reſpects lefs happy than the brutes, 
1 + a= + 
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The ARGUMENT. 


who are ignorant of futurity ; in what reſpects 
more happy; his bleſſings from hope; often de- 


ceived in his purſuit of the ſummum bonum, or 


higheſt good. This inſtanced in various caſes, as 
in thoſe of Princely dignity, military glory, ambi 

tion, luxury, wealth, pleaſure, knowledge, beauty, 
and health. The lower conditions of life, and 
every ſtage of it have their infelicities. Virtue 
not free from ſorrow, but becauſe it is moſt pro- 
ductive of happineſs, therefore recommended, 


Penſeroſo deſires to be inſtructed in the know- 


ledge of nature, and eſpecially of thoſe appearan- 


ces, which, during that evening, preſented them- 


ſelves to his view: theſe he reſolves into the 


agency of God, and conſiders as motives to devo- 
tion and virtue. 
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BOOK the FIRST. 


P** SD with a weight of woe, which death 
4 had wrought, | 
And laſh'd by perſecution's rod ſevere, 


FT The injur'd Penſeroſo iſſued forth, 


And in the height of ſorrow made complaint, 
Frequenter of the ſhades, Ne'er livid a Sage 
In heart ſo pure, in life ſo much oppreſs'd. 
No thin diſguiſe eier cloth'd his naked foul, 
His act unblam'd, and kind his feeling heart 
Yearn'd at the moan of ſorrow, In the realm 
Of Albion liv'd and mourn'd this Weſtern Job; 
Albion, the dark domain of ſable clouds, 
Region of fancied, more than real woe, 
Where oft' in mimic night the ſolar beam 

| Is 
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Is loſt; and all the joyous face of Heav'n 5 
Is. muffled in a humid veil of air | | 1 
With ſad embarraſſment; hence inks pe M | % 
| The human heart, and the bright beam of joy + © 
Fails for awhile to gild the mental gloom. 
On death he fondly mus'd, for that he ſaw 
Deſtructive of his friends; the night he ſought 
To ponder on his woe, and converſe ſhunn'd, 
But ſought the till by-paths of Hermit life. 7 
Delighted, nature's noble works rever d. 9 
Nor leſs rever'd the monuments of we: {ff 9 


In ruins pleaſing; nor the tales of Greece | 

And Rome ; nor C hivalry' $ enchantments weng, 1 
Where morals lay conceal'd, his ſearch eſcap d. 1 
But chiefly would he moralize on man I 


And human life, to prove it vain intent —— N' 
And full of woe. Ofr his companions were 4 
The ſolemn birds of night, and deep in thought 3 
His nightly round he ſhapes, *till th early cock, 
Thron'd on the homeſtead tree, or ſhelt'ring ſtall, 

Shrill-clarion'd wakes the morn, and loud the fwain 
Whiſtles 
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Whiſtles well-pleas'd, forth iſſuing from his cot 
1 ply his morning taſk, T hus nobly | bleſt 
In all his ſtill retreats he pities Kings, 

I The inſolence of pow r, the ſtrut of wealth, 
And all the idle trappings of the great. 


Whilom he bent bis way. Twas i in the night 
Serene * Phebe roſe; the air was calm, 


1 And nought was heard but Philomela' $ note, 


TS * 


* 


he diſtant tinkle of the drowſy fold, 


4 Erne how! of village-curs foreboding woe, | 
The curfew's ſound, and ſage Minerva $ bird 
nocturnal prophecy to ſwains. 


1 was then the mournful Penſeroſo ſtood 


EE | 
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3 > Seneath the umbrage of an upland oak, 


3 apt into heay'nly thought : : The moon wt. 


| leam' d through the boughs, and ſhed a trembling | 
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| Fair to his view roſe many a neighbouring grave, 


And hills and rocks, with vallies nterſpers'd, 


\ 
1 


Heay'n, —_ me - what he a when to ** . 
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Gilt by che lunar beam; whilſt at the fo5k 


Of a ſweet-winding vale, the neighbouring ſea 


Murmur'd complacence to his lining ear. 
The ſage his meditations thus began. 


That man is borh to grieve, as upward mount 


The flying ſparks, the page divine declares. 


That here no bliſs is certain, and that death 


Loud at the Palace - gate reſiſtleſs knocks, 


As at the cottage-door, by Roman bard 
Is ſweetly ſung: But Heav'n is not to blame, 


That man is as he i is, for wiſe and . 


„ * 


Of erring mortals ſhaded: Man is born 

To pain and grief, for man is mortal made, 

His mortal ſtate tf appointment of the ſkies. 
But though to evils of the natural kind, = 


To paitt's keen tlirobs, to ſorrow's pining haunts, 


And death's dire-clatt'ring ſtroke the human race 
Were ever doom ' d, yet by their paſſions whirl'd 
Were never doom'd, through the high road of vice 


: | To 


ce 


72 a 
Man drinks a plenteous draught, and is a wretch. 


. 
a Ty 
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To puſh their daring progreſs, for the acł 


Of man, not by reſiſtleſs Fate compell'd, 


3 Is ev'ry foul miſdeed. Seldom from Heav'n, 
But oft from man our mi ries have their ſource, 
And often from ourſelves, whilſt half the good 


YT wick Heaw'nſhow'rs on the world; is by the world. 
q Sadly abus'd. All things by nature? 8 Lord 


Were for the gen ' ral good ordain'd, and till 


1 Each paſſion has its uſe z but man permits 
3 His paſſions to ufurp the mental throne ; 
Hence is deſtroy'd the gracious plan of Heay*n, 


The whole confounded by the human act; 


1 5 1 5 a . . 
Hence ſorrow ſprings, and of its bitter cup 
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1 Man is himfelf, but not an Angel form'd: 


len. Angels, brutes are what their ſtate requires; 

Ire! in the boundleſs ſcale of Being plac d i 
1 uſt where they ought to be, and made by Heav'n 

Are made completely, for th' eternal mind 

cer form'd defective plans. The follies ſeen 
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In all the moral world, had neꝰ er appear d, 

Did reaſon rule the Commonwealth within, 
Dictator in the little ſtate of man, 

And reaſon to controul was meant by Heav'n. 
Man has a will, and wiſely in his breaſt 


That noble pow'r was lodg'd, for without choice 


Nor vice nor virtue lives; but man his will 


Abuſes; hence the ſpring of all his woes. 


Why Heav'n's Eternal form'd man what he is, 
Why not an Angel, Angels why not Gods, 
Or ſomething elſe in Being's vaſt extent; 
This well to know was never.in the pow'r 
Of prying mortals : here the maze begins 
Which man muſt never thread; the omnific pow'r 


And his deep counſel, aw'd we may revere, 


But not preſume to ſound. *Tis thine, O man, 
To know thyſelf, but vain thy proud attempt 
To know the great I am: th' Empyreal throne 
By mortals ne'er is ſeen, too fiercely pours 
The flood of glory thence for them to bear. 
Some 
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Some heart elt griefs, from which the brutes are 
Fall to the lot of man, who feels from ills 
Already. paſt, and countleſs ills in fight 
AMi& him ere they come, which by his fears 
Are giant-like enlarg'd, and evils fear d 
Are real evils born : hence is his day 

Of life with forrow overcaſt, and hence 

He wets his couch with unavailing tears. 
Unhappy man ! he ſees the meagre ſtare 

Of future penury, the horrid ſtalk 

Of death approaching, and his mind recalls 
What once he ſorely felt, the frozen hand 
Of friendſhip loſt, the barb'rous deeds of foes, 
The loſs of wealth, and harder loſs of love, 
Snatch d from his kind embrace by cruel death. 


Brutes at a diſtance never mis'ry ſee, 
And ſoon forget the ſorrow when 'tis paſt. 
Yon limping hare, which crops the tender blade, 
Forth-ifſued from her mofly cuſhion, form'd 
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In yonder ſhrubby dell, has now forgot 


How yeſterday with peals of threat ning death, . | 
Loud rung the combs and woodlands, ſhe purſu'd 
By hound and man as cruel ; nor ſhe fears, 


Her corſe to-morrow might a victim bleed, 


To the fierce Demon of the ſavage chaſe. 


Thoughtleſs of ills ſhe paſſes life, nor dreads 


The ſecret ſnare that lurks in yondet brake. 

Yon ſtock-dove ſiumb' ring on the Ivy'd aſh, 
Which ſhades the copſe, nor dreams how fierce of late, 
The ruffian hawk, the tyrant of the grove, 

With cuff ſevere, nigh fell'd her te the ground; 
And when to-morrow's dawn has ſtreak'd the eaſt, 
Fearleſs of ills from th* Ivy houſe ſhe flies, 

And fills the woodland with her joyous coo. 

Nor does ſhe know, or happily forgets, 

That foes exiſt, till with a horrid ſwoop, | 

Fierce they reveal the long-forgotten truth, 

Hark, how yon feather'd ſongſters of the night 
Pour forth their chearful notes; ign'rant of death 
They live rejoicing ; but unhappy man 
Knows he muſt die, and ev'n the thought is death. 
. The 
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The gulf of Fate {till opens to his view, 
* And o'er this gulf he ever leans, and fears. 
Z Creation's Lord he vaunts himſelf, but man 
A Is oft? the firſt in woe, a8 firſt in rank. 


q But till *tis granted, he has fov'reign Joys 
3 To brutes denied: for gladſome he reviews 
Y Paſt righteous life: With Joy more elevate 
3 He ruminates on Heav'n, and with the warmth 
Of friendſþip bleſt, all ſun-ſhine is his ſoul 
With ecſtacy he finds the hidden truth, 

Long ſearch'd with care: Pleas'd o'er the ages paſt 
4 Hiſtorically lives; and counts the ſtars _ . 
of Heav'n delighted, or upon the wing 

Of fancy rapt'rous ſoars, till half the cares, 
And pains of life are loſt in higher thought, 
And half forgot awhile Fidelia's death; 
Per beams of knowledge gild the glooms of life. 


n 
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Nleſt too is man with hope, a beamy ſpark, 
Which ſhot from Heay'n, illumes the mind opake; 
Man's high prerogative : hence Heroes dare 
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In the grim field of death; hence galley d ſlaves | 


Sing at the oar, and in his tatter'd weeds 


The beggar ſtruts a Lord: Tis this that cheats 
All mortals into this abſurd belief, 

That with to-morrow's ſun new joys will riſe, 
Aided by this we juſt can bear with life 

Elſe man would ſink beneath his weight of woe. 


But hope a kind deluſion often proves, N 
Deceiving with a ſmile: Man in his hope 
Is ſometimes bleſt, but in enjoyment fails. 
With eager graſp he catches at his bliſs ; 
But ah, a cloud's embrac'd, whilſt anxious he 


A Goddeſs ſought : At ſomething ftill he aims, 


This ſomething reach'd, yields not the joy he wiſh'd. 
Poſſeſſion is not real bliſs to man; 

By higher aim we mar th' allotted good. 

A ſwain, who yonder field with wheaten grain 
Profuſely ſtrew'd once deem'd his bliſs complete, 
Should each grain breed a num'rous progeny, = 
An hundred-fold increaſe : th* autumnal year 


Beheld th' increaſe defir'd, but to content 


His 
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His craving heart it fail'd : Lo, ſomething more 
He wants, to fill the vacuum of deſire. 

Yon ocean gliſt ning through the tufted trees, 
Wafts boundleſs wealth to England's buſy ſons, 
And labours with the countleſs ſtores of trade : 
But tell me, ſons of fortune, tell me truth, 

Is calm content e' er wafted with your wealth, 
Or is it left behind, taſt to and fro, 

The ſport of ev'ry breeze. But well *tis ſung. 
Gracious in Heav'n it was, the human heart 

To elevate with hope, elſe man would lie 
Unactive as a block. Hope quickens life, 

Elſe jaded ſoon, and gives to induſtry 

His rough two-handed force; nor do we ſing 
Erroneous, that at honour's ſhrine the knee 

Of man ſhould never bend, nor to the walks 

Of gain his footſteps lead. All great attempts 
For public, or for private good demand 
High-plum'd ambition, and the noble pride 

Gf ſoul, exulting in ſuperior worth. 
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The weight of empire leans, and bows him down 


— 
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Deſcend, my Song, to more minute "A 


And tell how mankind grieve; how ew ry joy * 


With ſorrow is combin'd ; how with its thorn, 


Which lurks beneath, each roſy pleaſure blooms, | 


IIl. fated man, ſtill travelling in the ſearch 


Of real good, but ftill as oft? deceiv'd, 


Advent rous, he the airy phantom ſecks, 
Or in the upper regions of a court, 
Or in the echoing ſhouts of conqu'ring arms, 


Or in the dirty road of gain, or elſe 


On pleaſure's odorous couch; but perfect joy 
Nor blazes in che regions of a court, 

Nor chunders in the ſhouts of conqu ring arms, 
Nor travels in the dirty road of gain, 

Nor « on the odorous couch of ef pleaſure leans, 


High-lifted to the ſeat of regal pow'r, 
Is man full-bleſt ? Hard on the purpled ſlave 
— 


In ſplendid mis'ry. By the means of ſtate 


- Embarraſs'd is the Prince's life, and there 


Afloat 
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Afloat the paſſions run; where flattry blinds, 
Ill is the truth diſcern'd, and ſtill at hand 
Fouly the miniſters of vice eſſay 

With lawleſs flame to fire the royal brealt, 
And puſh the leaning purpoſe into act. 
What is the Monarch's life but peril, care, 
And fore vexation? Whilſt the favour'd few 


Of his unnumber'd liegemen ſpeak their joy 
Well-pleas'd, the many. murmur diſcontent, 
* wi a few can baik in are ſmiles. 


Propp'd _ rag and edg'd with frightful death 
It eyer threatens. Hark, through yonder vale, 
The ſolemn curfew ſends its ſwinging roar, 

Heard far, and breaks the ſilence of the night : 
That ſound proclaims the dang'rous ſtate of Kings. 
Undaunted often at th* anointed head 

Of Monarchs rebel violence aims the blow, 

Or hurls them from the throne, and when dethron'd 
They tatter o'er the grave, and tales of Kings 

Are often tales of woe, by arts betray'd 


Of a ſervants, and by friends abus d. 
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Attractive like the Sun, the Kingly power 
Mad competition draws, ambition's ſtride, 
And factions murmur: Thus a lofty mark 
Are Kings, where ſorrow takes a proper aim. 
But grant, the regal crown unmov'd remains, 
And royal foes are quelPd, the Prince is ſtill 
A poliſh'd fon of woe, for he muſt die: 
He knows it, ſighs, and fears. Soon is his blaze 
Of greatneſs dark-eclips'd, and ſoon the crown 
| Pluck'd from his head, where death En 

Free, 


But fay, is not the Hero truly bleſt, 
Who in the iron field of war has reap'd 
An harveſt of renown, his hardy deed | 
The theme of poet's ſong, and through the world 
"Loud peals his fame, Ev'n harneſe'd Princes vod 
In his triumphant car are doom'd to draw 
This burden of renown : But in the height 
Of glory man's a wretch. Thus Peleus Son 
When Priam's woes he ſaw, though cover'd oer 
5 | With 


I = Madneſs and pride the Hero overcome. 


19 
With laurels, wept, and dire remorſe his heart 


Gor'd with his rigid beak. Carnage ſurvey'd, 
The mangled limbs by dogs and vultures torn, 


Peſtroys the Hero's peace. Remember'd deaths 


Wrought by his pride diſturb his lonely hours; 


For guilt with fiercer war will ſtorm his breaſt, 


And nature's voice create the loudeſt din. 
Hence the pale ghoſts of thouſands whom he kill'd 
Alarm his midnight dreams, ſtalk in his ſight, 


And horrid glare revenge: Hence ſighs ſteal out 


Amidſt the loud acclaims, and with his tears 
Frequent his binding laurels are bedew d. 
An high-life bandit is the madman chief, 

Who robs in form, and murders with a grace, 
Politely barb'rous ; and did ever man, 

Whoſe boſom thus is rack'd with guilt, enjoy 
The ev'ning ſerenade of ſelf-· applauſe? 


Ev'n glory righteouſly acquir'd will work 


Foul weather in the breaſt, and guſts of praiſe 
Oferſet the human mind, the airy ſkiff 
IIl- poiz'd by ſolid reaſon : hence revenge, 


Man 


6 ] 


| Man but ill governs what is lodg'd in man ; 

| None conquer'd yet himſelf, who conquer'd worlds, 
1 The Macedonian Prince with glory drunk. 

Muſt be a God ; denied, became a rech; 
His mind the ſport of ev'ry paſſion toſt, 

His conqueſts were his mis' ry; then he drown'd_ . 
In wine, the life he elſe could ill ſuſtain. 


But what avails the Hero's ſplendid triumph, 
The royal captive dragg'd, and loud huzza? b 
4 Tris but the wonder of an hour; the _ Aker: JF 
Of ſenſeleſs fools; and glory 1 is a ſpark ; 
Which mounts and dies. See, high on pes * 
An ancient Tumulus, where late was dung 
A wond'rous time · worn urn, completely FY 6 
With proud Heroic duſt; but what avail -. 
Theſe marks of high renown ? No glory now | | 
The dead embalms, for now among the wreeks | 
Of all-devouring time the name is loſt. | 
| Scarce ſhows this heap of pride a-periſh'd.urn ; 
And leſs appears the aſhes hallow'd-ſtore, 
What joy, what glory to the Hero dead, 
That ſwains ſhould ſay, here mounts a Giant's grave? 
Se Cy 
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See, how ambition climbs to worldly pow'r, 
Living in Royal ſmiles, but ſoon is kid 
By frowns indignant : pride, with fear and care, 
And endleſs jealouſy his breaſt diſturb, 

A family of ſtrife, and ſtill at home: 

Hid in the fkies his head, like Maro's fame; 
His hands for &er in ſordid deeds employ'd, 
Selfiſh are all his aims to th' injur d ſtate 
Deſtructive, though its gen'ral welfare he 


Would ſeemingly promote: where uncontroul'd 


Such paſſions reign, the mind is ill at eaſe. 
But now ſupplanting envy pulls him down, 
And the foul crimes, by which he on the tower 
Of greatneſs blaz'd awhile, are brought to light, 
Shorn is he now of all his tinſel'd pride, 

His ſorrows length ning as his ſtate declines ; 
And rightly check'd in all its high career 

His prance of greatneſs fails, till now devote 
He bleeds an off” ring to the public rage, 
Torn limbleſs to the ground: thus is he ſeen 
A monument of man's precarious ſtate ; 
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Thus high as riſes life, the more are ſeen 


Lodg' d in his cot along the ſhelter'd vale, 


And ſcreen'd the ſtate from home and foreign foes, 


1 
EF 
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4 9 | | 
Soon rots his name, or far more hapleſs doom, YN 
Damn'd to eternal infamy remains. ® 


Its high conceit, its danger, and its woe. 
As in the northern climes when o'er the land 
A tempeſt drives its fury, on the hill 
Storm · beaten falls the caſtle, and its Lord 

Is buried in the ruins, whilſt the ſwain, 


And circled by a wood, defies the ſtorm, 
Ang ev'n ** hears the howling winds. 


We grant, ambition built upon the plan 
Of juſtice and of honour, ever ſhone 
The brighteſt virtue. Thus the ancient chiefs 1 
Who founded empires, civiliz'd the world, 4 1 


Were Deify'd: ſuch toils in virtue's cauſe 
Merit the praiſe of men, and Heav'n's reward. 
But honour well · deſerv'd has ſtings of pain; g 
Merit is gaz d on with an eye malign, BH 
Or wither'd by the peſtilential blaſt 1 3 
| Of. 
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Ot envious breath, or by the ruffian force 

Of violence foiPd from place, till now the ſeats 
Of honour by the cringe of knaves are fill'd, 
And meanneſs, when in place, is merit's grief. 
But few ſoar blameteſs on the tow'ring wing 
Of proud ambition, for too prone, alas ! 

Is man, to overleap the mounds of right. 


Come, Wiſdom, and pronounce, If thoſe are bleſt, 
Who glory in the elegance of life. 
See, Altamont in all his princely ſtate : 
His ample ſeat, and pompous furniture, 
His gardens and his waters, Phebus rais'd 


To his meridian glory never ſaw 


Equall'd as yet. On maſly pillars rears 


The ſwelling dome, in all the column'd pride 


Of th' ancient taſte ſublime, where, come from far, 
The ſtranger ſtops, he gazes and 1s dumb. 


| Y 5 Frequent was Europe rang'd, and all the eaſt 
In ſearch of plans, drawn by proportion's rule, 
q 0 And with the ſtrokes of genius finely touch'd. 


With cornice capt, and fretted i in the frieze 
The 


= » 9 
The fabric ſtands; lofty the pacious rooms, | 
And glowing with the life the pencil gave 9 

The fair creations wrought by maſter- hands; | 

; Such coſtly pieces as nor Greece nor Rome = 
In all their height of lux'ry cer beheld. © 1 
In gorgeous beauty laughs around the ſhine 
Of China, ſilver vaſes, and the wealth - - 
Of Egypt's marble poliſh'd. Ifluing thence, 4 
Behold, the rural pomp of garden ſpread 1 
Afar, the lawny proſpects opening wide, 7 3 
Where range the fallow herds and crop the thyme 1 
| Sweet-breathing in the gale. Here Druid oke, 
Hoar ſires of ancient growth, and half decay'd, 1 
The marks of ancient ſtate, the lawn adorn: 
There pleaſing intricacies intervene, 1 
Nooks, windings, moſſy walks, and bow ring nude, 9 
With blooms and flow'rets of the vernal year. 9 
Nor was there wanting there the green delight 
Of plants exotic, whilſt through muffling boughs 
Pleaſing, outlooks the temple or the buſt. 
Beyond, high-arch'd with trees and deep-embrown'd 
VO a foreſt-hill, where woodland birds 
Mellow 
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Mellow their pipes; far at the mountain's foay 
Expands a long canal, and bright - reflects 

In its green mirror all the landſcape round. 

Lo, here and there, daſh'd by the rude caſcade 

A rockwork.roughens, boſom'd in a nook, 

And loſt among the ſhrubs ; whilſt on a cliff 
Far-diſtant ſtation'd but within the ken, 

In horrid grandeur riſe miſhapen rocks, 

A dreary proſpect, like the batter'd ſtate 

XZ (Half into ruins fal'n, ) of ancient tow'rs. 

8 Each morn and eve, ſweet muſic chears the heart: 
= Maidens and men aſſiſt, or in the hall 
Triling the ſong, or on the galley'd pool, 

Or the proud ſummit of a neighbouring hill 

3 With groups of fir adorn'd : the gentle lute, 

ö C { And ſoft reeorders now the ſoul becalm, q 
hen louder in its turn the full-blown horn 

2X Tumbles the foreſt-note, whilſt from afar \ 
1 Echo ſmall-voic'd well-mimicks ev'ry ſound. 


| *X Say, is the ſon of pomp with theſe at reſt ? 
Well did the wiſdom of the eaſt proclaim 


Theſe 
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Theſe vanity, . grief of heart to man. 
| See, Altamont theſe beauteous ſcenes ſurvey 3 
He looks, admires, reflects on death, and grieves: 
Again he looks, again reflects and grieves. 
Like beauty grown familiar to the eye 

No more theſe ſcenes enchant. Again the taſte 
He varies, and again the proſpects tire: 

Thus alters, likes, diſlikes, laments, and dies 
Pitied by Angels. What was meant for Heav'n 
With things terrene can never find content. 

Soon grieves th* immortal foul with mortal Joys. 
Perhaps his day of joy is overcaſt | 

By cloudy diſappointment, as of yore 

The dire hand-writing on the wall alarm'd 

The impious feaſting Prince, when madly reel'd 
The beaſtly riot through his Palace-hall. 

Th' infatiate Craſſus once and others found. 
Their wealth no proof againſt the ſtorms of Fate 
Which overturn'd their pride. Perhaps he grieves 
That ſoon this well-wrought elegance r ſhine 
The portion of a fool; this reſervoir 
Of beauty, taſte, and ſhow might elſewhere flow 


And 
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And own another Lord; thus is the pride 
Of life for ever tranſitory found. 


This coſtly dome where ſtrength and beauty join, 
The reſidence of ſtate, in time ſhall mourn 
Its proudeſt honours fled, its ſtrength decay'd, 
And totter to its fall: the ſweeping winds | 
Shall find a paſs, and ruſh through ruinous halls, 
Rank on the battlements, half- moulder'd down 


Long grafs ſhall ſtand, and ſigh i in ey'ry breeze. 


There haunt by day the ravens and the daws, 
By night the bats and owls, with horrid ſcream, 
The ſilent hour diſturb; no human voice 
Heard there, no print of human feet perceiv'd, 
A dreary ſolitude : All then will be 

A ſkeleton of greatneſs, ſhrunk remains 

Of earthly ſtate, and in the end no ſtones 

On fellow-ſtones remain, where nods the thorn, 
And graceleſs thiſtles check the pilgrim's ſtep. 


Does joy complete beam from the dazzling glare 
Of wealth amaſy'd? Tis by the wiſe confeſs d, 
C A com- 
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A competence is needed; but, when wealth 


Is grown ſuperfluous, *tis to mortal man 


A ſplendid evil, an exceſſive weight 


Of racking cares: a wretch the miſer lives, 


And his lean manner all the world offends. 


Soon muſt he quit, (how hard for him to quit !) 


His ſordid pride of acres ; ſoon muſt fail 


His golden Idols to withdraw his heart. 


With care he ſows, but knows not who ſhall reap: 
Hence pines his grief: lock'd in his wealthy cheſt 
No more his mind excurſive roams in ſearch 

Of ſubjects in diſtreſs, and ſtill remains 
Unconſcious of the godlike joy which flows 

From bounty well- applied: though to his chin 
In ever-flowing wealth, he ſtarves for thirſt 
Of more, which yet he never dares to taſte. 
Scar'd is his mind wich night-diſturbing fear 

Of future want, or robbers in the dark 

Forcing his ſtrong-barr'd doors : his Bible deeds, 
And rental faith, the only faith he knows, 


Ile more than duly rates : theſe to ſupport © 


He perſecutes the orphan, but with woe 
Him Heay'n purſues, by adding to his wealth, 
I | Which 


E 


Which, as it grows, improves his diſcontent, 
Theſe are his mis'ries; theſe the mind's diſeaſe, 


For which no human art can find a cure, 


Say, 1s the high-fill'd bowl of mad exceſs 
The certain ſource of joy unmixt to man ? 
Amidſt the laugh the human heart is fad : 
The glutton eats diſeaſe, the drunkard quaffs 
Poiſon admir'd. What is the ruſtic hall 
Of Bacchanalian glee, where reaſon ſwims, 

And mirth is open'd uproar, but the ſty 

Of human brutes ? Lo, in the intemp'rate bowl 
Death ſparkles brilliant, and life lows away, 

As flows the poiſon'd ſtream from Circe's cup, 
Midnight exceſs is folly in the dark. 

Exceſs, maim'd limbs, ſhort life go hand in hand, 
Reaſon impair'd, and fortune unretriev'd. 

But here we altogether not condemn 
The ſocial glee in reaſon's bounds preſery'd, 
By decency chaſtis'd; the flow of ſoul 
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In wiſdom's modeſt cup, , By converſe held 
Leſſen'd is human grief, and knowledge thrives, 
When ſouls converſing meet, and man to man 
His inmoſt heart reveals: Well whetted ſhines 
The edge of human genius, and the wit 
High-utter'd ſhakes the genial board ; whilſt ſpleen 
And malice baniſh'd fly to Hell, their home. 
Such bliſs for man Heav'n wiſe deſign'd, but he 
Who by exceſs his wit deſtroys, and mars 

His virtue, is a brute in human form. 

All high attempts, and noble views are ſunk, 


When man falls downward,and with grov'ling brutes, 


The heir of Heav'n pronounc'd, holds converſe mean. 


No leſs unhappy, and no lefs diſgrac'd 

The human kind, when ꝓleaſure's Siren voice, 
Sweet warbling, on the rock of danger draws 
Th' unheedful wand'ring youth, and into ſenſe 
Melts down his reaſon : from th* unhallow'd flame 
Flows ev'ry ill, health, fame, and fortune ſunk, 
Wreck'd in th* oblivious pool. No heir the youth, 
Mad in the chace of pleaſure, leaves behind, 

The 
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The remnant of his fortune to enjoy, 

And the hoar hogours of his ancient houſe, 
Deſire indulg'd is multiply*d deſire; 

Deſire thus multiply'd muſt oft? be croſs'd 

By virtue's ſtern repulſe; deſire thus croſs'd 

Is torture to the Soul, bent on the aim, 

The fruitleſs aim at lawleſs Joys denied. 
But grant, ſucceſs attengs the foul attempt 
On frailer virtue, ſay, what is the man 

Of pleaſure deem'd ? a beaſt got looſe to prey 
Fierce on the folds of virgin innocence; 
A fiend tormented in his burning paſſions ; 

A peſtilential vapour breathing death 

On the delightful bloom of vernal youth ; 
Nature in ruins; glory off its ſphere ; 

A ſhop of poiſon ; and a houſe of woe. 


Say, high-renown'd ye Sages, If to know 
Is perfect good to man? *T'was wiſely ſung, 
In greater knowledge there is greater pain, 
And ſtudy tires the fleſh. Blind is the ſtate 


Of erring mortals, and the wiſeſt err, 
C 3 Fre- 
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Frequent where fools would not : thus as the 15 
Has ſpots, true genius many a foible ſhades. 
Our wiſdom human folly ſerves to ſhew, 

And human folly known increaſes grief. 

Lo, higher knowledge mortifies the pride 

Of the vain heart elate, by ſnewing man 

How little man can know. Full well of old, 

The ſage moſt wiſe did th* Oracle pronounce, 
Who own'd he nothing knew. This age is built, 
With mighty boaſt, a ſyſtem of the brain: 

The next, the Babel ſtructure tumbles down, 

O' erthrown by jealous wit. Tis ill agreed, 

What th' ancients taught, and whatare nature's laws; 
What's reaſon, what is inſtin&, nature, God: 
We wrangle, vary, rave, we doubt and die, 


See, beauty blown in all the flow'ss of ere 


And faſhion'd i in the mould of ſymmetry, 


With gentle lightning quick*ning 3 in the eye, 


Beauty for conſtant admiration ſues, 


But admiration never brings content. 
Tis golden fruit, fair in a garden hung, 


L wy 
But rudely pluck'd, if with the dragon eye 


Of virtue tis not guarded. Danger thus 

Its brilliant ſtate attends; but, when it fades, 
*Tis ſorrow in its darkeſt lour; and quick 

Its meteor-like appearance ſhoots and dies. 

Like bloſſoms laſh'd from trees by vernal ſtorm, 
Or graſs fell d by the ſcythe in ſummer morn, 

It drops, it withers, and muſt bloom no more. 


An heathful body is a fine machine, 
Corded with well-wrought ſtrings in proper tune, 
Innum'rous through the frame; but when the ſtrings 
Relax, as oft they muſt, unjuſt are then 
Its finer movements, and through ev'ry part 
Diſorder ſprings extended, till with pain 
Keen ſhoot the nerves, and ſicken all the heart. 
Health is preſumption prompting to exceſs 
And heedleſs deeds, which give the ſore complaint 
To pour its roar, and herald-like proclaim, 
That death's ſad ſable train is near, and life 
Its terminating pillars ſoon muſt reach. 
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But then *tis ſung, though man in high eſtate 
Is of” unbleſs'd, yet in the vale of peace 
Happy is humble life. The ſwain at eve 
Hies to his cot attended by his dog, 
Pleas'd that his taſk is finiſh'd, and his heart 
Nor mad ambition fires, nor wealth increas d 
Loads with its racking cares; nor fev*riſh hopes 
Or fev*riſh fears he feels within, his fears 
But of a ghoſt which haunts the gloomy cave; 
Not of the ſons of yiolence in the dark 
Forth · iſſuing to deſtroy, nor of the ſtate 
By civil broils convuls'd ; for, as he lives 
To life unknown, he moſtly life enjoys: 
Eaſy his meals digeſt by labour earn'd, 
And ſound are all his ſlumbers and ſecure ; 
His ſleep a lux'ry oft? unknown to ſtate. 
Kindly his faithful mate his welcome home 
For ever hails, and feet his innocents 
His bleſſing crave, and chmb for grace around 
Liſping their heart-felt Joy. Tis granted, here 
True Happineſs aſſumes a ſpecious form: 


But 
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But oft with woe oppreſs'd is humble life; 

For near the yew the village has its graves, 

Where grief fincere is vented by the ſwain. 

In every cot the human paffions dwell, | 
And *®tis comfeſs d, where theſe exceed their bounds, 
They caſt in ſhades the colour of our Fate. 
Though ſeldom. there the paſſions run ſuch lengths, 
Nor drive ſuch ſtormy horrors o'er the world, 

As in high life, yer frequent there they ply 
Their ſhort excurſions ; there, though leſs, we ee 
The bite of malice, and the ſwell of pride; 

The livid hue of envy, and the ftorm 

Of anger; nay, ambition there is ſeen 

To try his mimic flights : thus Aruts the ſwain, 
Clad in his Sunday's coat; a rural beau, 

Full of his rural worth : this envy burſts, 

When, bleſs d with fortuneꝰs ſmiles, his friend becomes 
The Squire? 5, or Parſon's minifter of ſtate. 


But wn is often WP 
The cry of ſtarving infants for their bread ; 
Sickneſs unaided by the healing art, 
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And nakedneſs which ſhivers in the breeze, 


With hard oppreſſion from th' unfeeling great. 
Thus life here groans an hoſpital of woe, 


And human nature in her diſnabille 


Here ſhews herſelf : hence are the private walks 
Of man with ſorrow.darken'd, and the voice 
Of lamentation ſounds among the ſhades. 


Youth is not fully bleſs'd as yet, but hopes 


\ 


For real bliſs, when ripen'd into man: 
Lo, manhood comes in all his haughty tread ' - 
Of firm- built ſtrength, and health; but real good 
In manhood is not found, free from the wiſh, | 
The racking wiſh of ſomething unpoſſeſs d. 
Not happy now a man commenc'd, he longs 

To fee the reverend ſlow approach of age, 

That age may bring a plenitude of Joy. 


Tr comes, but not the bliſs he vainly wiſſi d: 


With age arrive the ſnar] of peeviſh ſpleen, 


And the decrepit ſtoop of health infirm, { 
With all the maladies of hoary locks. | 
Thus 
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Thus human life in all its varied forms 
Is never wholly blels'd : who breathes muſt think, 
Who thinks muſt breathe in ſighs : each want re- 
mov'd, | | 
A vacancy prepares for other wants 
Which ſoon, too ſoon ſucceed : who has a train 
Of offspring has a train of mighty cares: 
He who has none is ſeldom well at eaſe. 
Worn out with labour hapleſs are the poor, 
And hapleſs are the great when at a loſs 
To drag the tedious hour: deceiv'd is he, 
Frequent who in his human friendſhip truſts, 
And friendſhip broken is the Hell of minds 
With the black paſſions into uproar riſing. 
Varied is human life, a chequer'd ſcene 
Of ſorrow and of Joy : thus have I ſeen, 
Or in the vernal or autumnal year, 
The rural landſcapes in a varied ſtate : 
Here gilded by the ſolar luſtre ſhine 
The vales and hills, the villa's, tow'rs and rocks ; 
There ſhaded by the clouds the vales and hills, 
— Villa's 
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Villas and tow'rs are ſpher'd in running glooms, 
And browner horrors deepen through the woods. 


But tell me, does not Joy all- perfect flow 
From virtue practis'd well? *Tis rightly ſung, 
Virtue, imperfect in the beſt, can yield 
But an imperfect good; for paſſion ſhares 
In th' empire of the heart, and oft? dethrones 
The reaſoning pow'r within, and reaſon foild 


Man's mis'ry is begun. Virtue way-laid 
By vice is oft? ſurpris'd, and oft? forgets 


The vengeful thunder of the ſkies, or hopes 


Tis diſtant far, although ſhe walks by faith. 


Thus with man's nature virtue is conjoin'd, 


And human nature has her weaker ſide. 


But ills unnumber'd ever will attend 

This mortal ſtate, though man in virtue's paths 
For ever treads. Thus oft” the temp'rate groan, 
Toſt on the bed of anguiſh : Malice hunts 
The peaceful from its deepeſt folitudes : 
The faithful with Hoſannahs on their tongue 
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By perſecution bleed: Honour and truth 
Unheeded lurk in ſhades : and Science pines 
In his lone chearleſs cell, clad in the rags 
Of ſhiv'ring penury, whilſt fools and knaves 
| Swellin their pomp of oreatneſs, Virtue then 
Is happineſs begun, not finiſh'd here : 
Now in its infancy, mature in Heav'n. 
Tis bliſs now in its outlines, rude eflay ! 
The finiſh'd piece in Heav'n is only found. 
'Tis glory here, but in its early dawn, 
Hereafter in its high meridian blaze, 
Inuſtrious in the hemiſphere above. 


But, Heav'n, ſtill grant me wiſdom's firm reſolve 
To ſtop where virtue leads ! What Joys we taſte 
From virtue chiefly flow : With her mankind 
With meek content are bleſi d, with hearts enlarg d, 
Paſſions well-ſteer'd, affections balanc'd juſt, 
And high-plum'd hopes. Where virtue rules within, 
There conſcience whiſpers ſoft her kind applauſe. 
Virtue's a brightneſs which from God's high throne 
Fair-breaking fills the mind with pureſt day, 

Gilds 
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Gilds the dark vale of death, and ev'n beyond 
The grave deep - ſhnadow d throws a glimm'ring ray. 


Tell me, O chou Empyreal Power, how man 
Muſt find the road to virtue, bliſs, and Heav'n, 
Unerring in his ſearch. Say, ſhould nor man, 
To follow virtue, firſt his God adore ? 

And how adore, unleſs he underſtands, 

There is a God: and where is he perceiv'd 

But in the works we ſee; 1n all the frame 

Of nature viſible ; not in the cant 

And Jargon of the ſchools ? Thee, Nature, thee, 
Studious I ſtill adore, and the great mind 
Which form'd thy vaſt deſign : Thee let me trace, 
And thy wiſe laws, ſequeſter'd in the wilds 

Of Hermit contemplation, truth and peace. 

The ſight of nature is the ſight of God, 

And this fair ſight to virtue leads, and Heav'n. 
Then be it mine to ſcan great Nature's works, 
The grand deſigns of rectitude ſupreme; 
That virtue may direct my ſteps to Heav'n. 


Say, 
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Say, what the cauſe, why yonder moon of late, 
Seem'd bow'd into a curve, and hung in Heav'n 
With light in ſcant allowance, but with pomp 
All- ſplendid now up-mounts, a radiant ſphere, 
And o'er the world pours out the mimic day, 

Hills, rocks, and vallies ſweet-illum'd around, 

Yon Ocean glittering with her filver beams, 

And yonder foreſt burſting into view. 

Why now this Queen of Heav'n, with all her ſtars, 

A glowing populace, appear fo bright, 55 

When whilom inſtantly they diſappear'd; 

And ſudden darkneſs terrified the world; 

Rocks, hills, and trees quick raviſh'd from the ſight 

Birds ſcreech'd their fears, and ghoſts horrific glar'd. 

Tell me, why yonder comet's ominous blaze, 

With ſweeping length of glories in the ſky, 

Appears but ſeldom, then *tis loſt for years, 

A ſullen wand'rer o'er the heights of Heay'n : 

Why yonder leſſer lights, which deck the ſky, 

Some ſhed a languid, ſome a twinkling beam : 
FF Why 
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Why thinly here are ſown the ſtars, but there, 
Scatter'd profuſe, they powder o'er the ſkies ; 
And theſe, like continels, for ever fix d 
Stand faithful at their poſt, but thoſe deſert 
Their lucid ſtand, the wand' ring hoſt of Heay'n n. 
Tell me, why at yon point to- morrow's ſun, 
Sprung from his bridal chamber in the eaſt 

With beamy trefles deck'd, will firſt appear, 
When ere ſix months have roll'd, at yonder peak 
Far diſtant more to ſouth, his morning bens 
Will ſtream oblique, with glory leſs admir'd : 

Why here the globe is rock'd with endleſs ſtorm, 
Half overturn'd the mountains, woods, and ſeas, 
The winds {till howling from their bluſt'ring caves ; 
Or hoary there the earth is bound in froſt, 

And ocean glitters with eternal Ice 

RolPd into ſolid wave; whilſt here the globe 
For ever burns, where vertical the ſun 

Direct flames out, and hot affliction pours, 

The fiery torrents burſting o'er the head: 

Why there the ſphere for half the year is loſt, | 

In one continued duſł of night, and then 
| | The 
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The other half it brightens with the day, 

And but one day and night divide the year; 

Whilſt, in the ſpace of twelve revolving hours, 

Diurnal here the ſun his chariot drives | 

Corpletely-o'er the illuſtrious plains above, 

And then in equal time forſakes the Heavens 

Ruſh'd to the Atlantic foam : ſo quick * 

The ſplendid tevolutions of the ſkies : 

Why o'er the dark arrangements of the Pe 

December, throws his ſolemn glooms, the Heay'ns 

Throng d with continuꝰd clouds, when huenen hearts 

Sink with th? oppreſſive load, and diverſe brutes 
Till ſpring begins the morning of the year, 

nen the buſineſs of the Chace: 100 

G ane theirs Kill, | 
And motionleſs is all the leafy world: 

Why yonder monarch oak is now at ae 

When late the rebel winds infuriate rage 


W his W throne, 
D His 
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| His branching honours torn, and uprear loud | 
Dreadful was heard through all the ſylvan reign 
Whilſt through yon hollow vale a landfiood rol'd - 
Its ſhining horrors on, increaſing ſtill - - 
With rills loud-ruſhing from the mountain-tops 
With foaming ſpeed. Tell me, why oft in ſpring, 
When ſhow'rs deſcend to blow the vernal year, 
Illuftrious o'er our heads the Ethereal areck 
Beſtrides the earth, and bends as If the Heav'ns - ' 
It propp d incumbent, when, but yeſterday, © 

The vaſt expanſe of Heay'n r dlue: 

And lighted only with the ſolar blaze, 
Why May ſends forth her pop'lous youth of flowꝰrs, 
Countleſs in ev'ry mead, and fair on trees, IAG 
Orchard, er woodland, hangs the blowing gems, 
When, ere the winter frowns upon the world, 
The race of flow'rs is loſt: Why now the trees 
In living green are rob'd, their ſummer dreſs: 
But ſtripp'd in autumn of their leafy pride, 


Till foreſt-walks are chok d with witherd ſpoil, * 
13 " Why 
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Why winter keens the eircumambient air, 
And yonder hill and grove are wither'd o'er, 
With fleecy treaſures of the northern ſky, 
A ſhining waſte ; when, with to-morrow's ſun; 
We ſee the vallies pav'd with gems of dew, 
And liquid pendents beam upon the ſhrubs : 
Why now illumin'd bright the vallies ſmile, 
When late beneath a ſphere of fogs they lay, 
In grey confuſion loſt; and tell me why © 
Yon ocean now juſt murmurs to my ear, 
When whiloni heav'd with ſtorm it loudly broke 
In thunder on the hoarſe-reſounding ſhore, - 
And threaten'd ruin to this mountain's baſe: 
Why Philomel, the woodlark, and the quail, 
With other ſongſters of the plain or grove, 
With hymns now ſoothe the _ whilſt calmly 
ldgd- 2 | 
In yonder aſh's height the ſtock-dove ſleeps, 
Nor with fad cos latnents her ſlaughter'd mate: 
Why theſe on lowly ſhrubs the ſong attempt, 
Whilſt the ſhrill lark ſings mounting up to Heav'n, 
ve th* orcheſtre of the woodland choir : 
D 2 Why 
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Why theſe, intelligent of ſeaſons, urge 
Hither their annual flight in phalanx cloſe,. ...  . 
From unrejoicing worlds of Scythian ſnow, Wt 
Or Caledonia's tempeſt-beaten iſles, - / | 
Thule, or Orca, or Betubium's height, 
The melancholy bound'ries of the north, 
Along the ever-howling mains ot elfe 4.7 
From Ruſſia's frozen wilds and aippiog eie 6 | 
Whilſt annual thoſe from Libya's burning ſands, » 
Scorpions and ſtings, and all its Hell of heat, 
To northern climes direct their ſummer paſs, . - 
And there reſide, till with his driving miſts 
And keener breath the autumn cools the earth, 
When on the ſhelving cliffs and pebbly ſhores | 
With noiſy rendezvous they plan their route 
Then homeward bend along th” ethereal road, 

The ſky half-darken'd with the plumy hoſt. 


Thus give me ever nature's works to ſcan, . | 
And the wiſe counſel of the Mind ſupreme ;.. 
For on the ſcaffold of effects we mount hs 85 | 
To God, the g th' illuſtrious head of chiogs, - 


Who 
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Who ev'ry-where in pomp auguſt appears 

Of blazing glory. Could we on the beam 

Of morn flide ſwift as thought to earth's extent, | 
Or Ocean's utmoſt bounds, his preſence there 
Would ſtill be felt, his pow'r would till be ſeen, 
As well as where I ſtand, for all is God, 

Who, omnipreſent, reddens in the dawn, 
And darkens in the clouds, as in the dex 
Of morn all-pearly ſhines. God thus found out, 
I tread in virtue's paths, and virtue leads 

Safe to the heights of earthly bliſs ; and gives 


A Nebo view ofpromis'd joys to come. 
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NOTES and OBSERVATIONS upon 
the Firſt BOOK. 


* 


Page 16. —Why Heav'n's Eternal formꝰ'd = 
* Whathe 5; — 

Why the Author of nature did originally ſo frams 
this conſtitution of things, as to ſubject mankind to 
moral and natural evil, is a point which the great- 
eſt Geniufes in all ages have found difficult to decide; 
and which, perhaps, will never be thoroughly cleared 
up in this ſtate of imperfect aac: As tothe 
Manichean ſcheme, it ſeems to be perplexed with 
more difficulties than any other. 1 is worthy 
of notice to conſider the wiſe proviſion the Framer 
of our being has made againſt theſe evils; for, with 
reſpect to the paſſions and affections, it is certain 
that moſt, if not all of them, are plac'd, as it were, 
a guard over each other, to prevent their reſpective 
exceſſes. Thus pity, fear, and benevolence ſeem in- 
tended for happy reſtraints upon the otherwiſe im- 
moderate workings of anger, ſelf-love, and the like. 
Theſe may be confide: .d as a fort of auxiliaries to 
the other moſt uſeful principles of the mind, reaſon 
and conſcience, which the Creator has ſtationed at 


the 


L 55 J | 
the head of the paſſions, and by which he intended 
the paſſions ſhould be governed. With reſpect to 
natural evils, ſuch as pain, ſorrow, and death, there 
is, likewiſe, proviſion made, atleaſt, toalleviate them 
by the means of another principle of the mind, the 


principle of hope, which for the moſt part is ex- 
AP active and conſtant in its operations. 


| R 17. Some heart · felt griefs from which the 
8 brutes are free, 
Fall to che lot of man | 


1 18 certain, that, with reſpect to his preſent con- 
dition, man in ſome inſtances is ſubje& to more mi- 
ſery than the brute animals, as he can ſee his evils at 
.a diſtance, and as his reaſon ſerves ſo much to point 

out his wretchedneſs; but this is a preſumptive ar- 
gument in behalf of a future ſtate, as many Phi- 


| loſophers have judiciouſly argued. 


Page 23.— The ſolemn Curſew ſends its fwing- 


ing roar, — 


| Notwithſtanding other reaſons have been aſlign d 
for the Conquerors, (William the Firſt) enjoining the 
ſubjects of his Britiſh dominions to put out their fire 


and candle at eight of tho clock in the evening, when 
Bs the 
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the bell rang, the common reaſon, given for this 
practice, ſeems the moſt probable, that it was with 
an intent to prevent cabals and conſpiracies from 


being carried on in the night againſt his govern-' 


ment, which was then unſettled and arbitrary. 
Page 26.— The Macedonian Prince with glory 
Alexander's conqueſts were ſo far from making 
him an happy man, that, perhaps, he was as miſe- 


rable as any great man upon record, his mind being 
in a ſtate of perpetual tumult and madneſs, of which 


his affecting to be called the Son of Jupiter, and 
his murdering his favourite, jor refuling him Wn 
honour, are proofs. 


Page 26,—See, high on yander down 
An ancient Tumulus— | 


The mounts, or barrows as they are called, ſo 
frequently ſeen on the downs of Wilts, Dor- 
ſet, and elſewhere, are generally ſuppos'd to be the 
burying-places of Warriors. See pee 


Page Ah ? — 5 Craſſus once and others 
found 


Their wealth no proof againſt the n of Fate. 
Craſſus 
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Craſſus was the richeſt of all the Romans, but 


loſt. his life in his expedition againſt the Parthians, 
who, upon a ſuppoſition that he made war upon 
them forthe ſake of plundering them of their wealth, 
thought it proper to revenge themſelves upon him 
by pouring melted gold into his mouth, of which he 
died. 


Page 52. —Thus on the ſcaffold of effects we 


mount 


To God the cauſe 


We can only know that there is a God, from what 
we ſee of him in his works : Therefore all proof of 
the exiſtence of the Deity, from what is called A 
Prjori, ſeems more fitted for the wrangling of the 


ſchools, than for the conveying any real knowledge 


of him to, the human mind. The tracing the 
laws of nature, and the wiſdom and power of the 


eternal in his proper adjuſtment of things, ſeems to 
be the principal ground of devotion; and it is, be- 


ſides, the foundation of the maſt exquilite pleaſure | 


tg 3 Philoſophical mind. 
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On the Dien which Tory in the 


World, and the Wiſdom of the Divine 
Government. 


THE ARGUMEN T. 


penſeroſo retires in a fummer evening to take a 
view of the country, now in its utmoſt deliciouſ- 
neſs and beauty : Ponders on the happineſs of 
| enjoying the pleaſures of rural retirement with- 
| out interruption ; From thence he makes a 
- tranſition, and reflects upon the devaſtations and 
miſeries, which, for the puniſhment of an im- 
pious world, are occaſioned by war, famine, 
peſtilence, earthquakes, inundations, and the 

- Aights of locuſts, Theſe Judgments he parti- 
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cularly deſcrides and accounts for on the prinei- 

ples of Philoſophy. The Deity the firſt cauſe. 
Some refle&ions upon the Epicurean ſyſtem : 
The abſurdity of chance and atoms. Judgments 
no proof of a malevolent Deity : productive of 


a greater good, Man's happineſs being ſuperior 


to his miſery, e of the goodneſs of tha 


firſt Cauſe. 
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H E ſun had now his noon-tide heat with 


. =— 


drawn, 28 88 


And down the ſteep of Heav'n had well-nigh run 
His golden progreſs. When with dewy ſteps 
The ruddy eve advanc'd, the flocks and herds 


Fell to their cool repaſt, and, in the midſt 


Of trees and op'ning lawns; the weſtern fronts 


Of rural ſeats to ſetting ſuns oppos'd 


Flam'd gorgeous. Then it was in muſing mood 


That Penſeroſo, to a hanging hill, 


Where far the view extended, drew his ſteps. 
Beneath him etc d A ſylvan length of 8 


Shagg'd with the thorn, or briar's hairy ſhoots, _ 


Above him thymy downs, with nibbling flocks 


Adorn'd, ſpread odorif*rous : Fallows here, 


Rough with the thiſtle, lie ar reſt, and there 


The bearded grain thick-ſtanding crowns the year, | 


Yon, from a riv'let runs a winding lawn, 


Syxetly 


— 
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Sweetly aſcending till as ſweetly loſt, 7 
Far in a wilderneſs of browſe and trees 


Embrown'd with ev'ning ſhade. Thought? ul of man 
And nature, thus the ſage began his tale. 


1 * 
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Nature now blooms in all her ſummer's pride, 


And plenty fills her horn; the vallies teem 
With promis'd grain, green, purple, white their hue, 


The gaudy livery of the ſmiling year: 


| Diverſe, the bellowing kerds the paſtures ſpread, 

Till now urg'd homeward by the ruddy maid 

Phillis or Cherry, flow are. ſeen to bend 

The lowing mothers teeming with a weight 

Of milky treaſure : Void of care the ſwain, = 

Or whiſtles through the vale, or muſing hums 
Th' unmeditated ſong : Lon ſilent grove | 

Darkens an Erebus of ſolemn glooms, hers 


Where the ſoft horn blown, by the liv'ry'd ſlave 


Pours at full length the ſweetly-mournful . 7 
Anſwer'd by echo's talk along the heights 
Of neighb'ring hills: Grateful the woodland chair 
Soft-trill their ew ning veſpers, whilſt the hare 
Limps 
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Limps from the foreſt glade in filent mood. 
And fallow droves from thickets ſeek the n 2851 
In ſearch of verdant en the turf. 


Safe from the dire alarms of ruthleſs war 
Is now the ſober joy of rural walks, | bo 
And no deſtruction ſweeps but from the ene, wo 
Uanoxious : thus was not in days of yore, 
When peace and ſafety hence far bani ltd womma, 
And all the ſanguine horrors of A war en AY 
Glar'd rueful, with the famine's pale diſtreſss, 
And the  wide-Fweeging plague, her in inmate e dre. 55 


Though nature $ Lotd fill orm d this ſtate te of 
| things Ne 

From wiſdom's higheſt plan, ry the works” 
Of nature well-deſipn'd ve plainly ce 

The full-orb'd wiſdom of th eternal Mind; 

Yet Heav'n, to rouſe an impious world, Ws ts 
His phial'd wrathon man, and with the how! 

Of dire Gilaſter ills the OE f 


L 63 1 
Be theſe my theme, and let my moral ſong, 
Whilſt it laments the mis'ries of the world, 
Still vindicate the ways of God to man. 


O pride of Princes, fatal luſt of pow'r, 
Your tow'ring views diſturb the world's repoſe. 
What ſeas of blood are drain'd by thirſty ſwords 
Whetted by human pride, and by your hands 
Heay'n hurls his bolts of wrath on impious men. 
In yonder field a battle once was fought, 
And yonder city ftorm'd ; the dreadful ſcenes 
I ſaw, and ftill uncancell'd on my —_ 
The ſad remembrance wears : what numbers fell 
Biting the ground, when with their glut diſcharg'd 
Engines of death plow'd through an hoſt at once! 
There lay deſtruction on deſtruction heap'd 
Drenching the ſanguine plain; here ſcatter'd round 
Fragments of limbs appear'd ; there bleeding lay 
The coffe in guiſe unnat'ral, and the face, 
Though pale in death, yet ſeem'd to frown revenge; 
The face where kind humanity ſhould ſmile 
Till torn * hungry dogs, or vultures claws 

Unknown, 
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Unknown, unown'd it lies :; perverted ſlate |, 14906 
Proſpect abhorr'd. Man that ſhould weep at we. 
Here madden'd with a fell intent to kill, 1572 
And proudly glory'd i in his thouſands ſlain. + 
Hence the ſad parent weeps. bis heir deſtroy'd, © 
And the pure virgin her unfiniſh'd loves: 
Hence the lone widow without comfort mourns. 
And from cold charity's unfeeling hand H 
The wretched es begs his daily . IDS 

10 323280 s Hou, ho a 

Lo, eee eee | 
But now its ſad remains Ne weep to ſee: an i 1 
In ſcatter'd mounds here ſtones and aſhes Bees 1 
A maſs of ruin; broken columns there. 
Lopt tow'rs, add perforated, hang of wall : 
I ſaw it ſtorm'd, eye-witneſs to its death  _ _ 
In funeral pyre conſum'd, and call to mind, wy 
How previous to its laſt. expiring galp, _ LOO 
Lean famine rag'd with peſtilence conjoin'd, _ | 
And where the living il ſuffic d in graves. 
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To earth the dead, and ſhut them from their we. 
But ſcenes more dreadful open d to the Yew... 


1 


And dangers erouded thick, for through a breach 
Fierce plang'd the conquering foes to ſtorm and 
| kill: | | 

Thus ruſh, through fiſſures torn in Belgian dykes, 

With loud precipitanee the forcing floods; 

A rout of waters, ſhouting in their run, 

On waſteful ravage bent; for half are drain'd 

The neighbouring ſeas, and over half a realm 

The rolling deſolation ſpreads and roars, 

Towns, domes, and men overwhelm'd, as if again 

Chaos confounded all the nether world. | 

Methinks I ſee the victims fall in crouds, 

Murder by hecatombs, for though death 

They fain would fly, yet met it every-where, 

And nought then ſtruck the eat but ſhouts and 

N 
And nought the eye, but carnage fouly gor d, 
| Neighbours and friends promiſcuous ſtretch'd in 
death, 

Who fell, each pious in defence of each. 

The ſpotleſs virgin fled the rage of luſt, | 

But in her fears expir'd ; or, rudely ſpoil'd | 
| E Ot 
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Of viigin glory, fell upon the death = | 
Of the fierce ſword oppos d: here on the point - 

© Of cruel ſpeats were babes in triumph borne, 
Who wept theinſtlves to death, or, from the 10% 
Of mothers torn, Fete daſt'd upon the ſtones: 
There ruffian hands the hoary beartts aſſai “ 
Of aged fires, and feld theth td'the ground! 
Gaſh'd by the bloody ax. With ſhots is torn 
The air, detp-blacken'd in a niglit of fmoak, 
But gilded here and there with many a fla 
From gun exploſions, or from burning roofs, 
For ev'ry princely dome is wrapp d in flames, 
/ The ſeit of ancient ſtate. How chang'd appear'd 
The courſe of things! for them no Altar's ſtand 
Could yield ſecure retreat, whilſt holy church 
Flow'd with the guſh of human blood effus'd ; 
And holy ſeats, where erſt tlie faithful pray'd, 
Were filld with rufians and their horrid oaths, 


Filld too with briſtling ſpears high-rais'd, and ſwords 


Bright-flaming'edg'd with death, "tilt groans inſtead 
of anthems ſound, and vice in hottid act 


Breaks forth, where virtue onoe was 'meetly taught. 
Though 
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Though hid in graves the dead are ſcarce ſecure, 
And the hoar pride of ſtatues and of buſts 
Rudely defac'd, or from their niches pluck'd 
By facrilegious hands, whilft plunder'd fled 
The vaſes facred held, for ery hand 
Was fil d with ſpoil, or red with bloody deeds. 
How ſpoild were yonder villa's gay retreats, 
 Howſtripp*dthegarden's pompł Felbd, to the ground 
Statues and corſes lie promiſcuous rolt*d; | 
With blood were ftain'd the long canals ; with balls 
Were plow'd the green parterres; the bow'rs o'er- 

thrown | 

Hideous appeat*d, aw ner war 

The fair creation droop'd of vernal flowers. 
Sad was exchang'd the ſong of th' ev'ning bird 

For the ſword's claſh, or burſt of murd'rous guns, 
The ſymphony of war; ſad was -the grain 
In field ſurrounding trodden, as the ear 
Juſt colout'd into gold ;:and lowing herds 
In eruel ſport were doom'd to groan in death: 
For ev'ry ill is felt, hen ruffian bands 

Permitted range ehe world; when diſcipline 
4 L. 2 Is 
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Is held with flacken'd-rein, and fury drives 
His turbid car in whirlwind through the land. 


But will ſuch "a the-civil world reform ?. 
Man feels and ſighs; he vows and fins again. 
Heav'n thus provok'd more ſignal wrath diſplays : 
For now the famine in his bony guiſe 
Walks o'er the land terrific and deſtroys 
The needed morſel vainly ſought by men, 
Who droop and die in hunger's lean complaint. 


Various the cauſes, but the ruling cauſe 

Was ſtill the cloud-compelling Sire above. 

IT was on a time he thus chaſtis'd the world. 
At firſt Aquarius and the fiſh withheld 
Their wat'ry ſtores, and empty was the urn 
Which hung in Heav'n; hence undiſturb'd with 

ſtorm | 

Placid and calm forth Sd the fans year : 
And hence no woolly ſnow wheel'd from the north; 
Nor rains deſcending laſh'd the mountain's brow, 
Nor the morn ſow'd the earth with pearly dew: 


The 
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The ſwain his furrows tills, but as there falls 
Nor rain, nor dew, unſocial ſprings from earth | 
The pupil verdure, and its yellow hue vx 


The meagre horrors of a dearth foretells. N 
And, though the primroſe times are come, the birds 


Scarce hail the vernal year, and ſcarce the rooks 
High on their airy citadels attempt = 
To ply their vernal labours, whilſt the flights | 

| Of viewleſs inſects, wafted from the eaſt, = 

Keen in the blaſt with venomous bite impair 

The year's green births or purple: hence the ſpring . 
Emits a faintly bluſh ; hence April buds | ' 
Are check'd, and pining with a fev'riſh heat 
The needed herbage fails the hopes of men. 


Now Cancer glows with fiery red, and _ 
The breeze refreſhing fails to fan the earth: 
Sore beams the bright ſeverity of hear, 3 
Aerial fire, the breath of angry Heav'n, ot 
Which ſmoaks deſtructive: braſs-like are the ſkies 
And arid is the earth, through many a mouth _ 
Wide-open'd breathing ; and the hills and vales 
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Are clad in reſet d6ublers, whilom deen 
In verdure, and with gprigeotis e 7 
Vain is the ſearch: of fwairs for rumming founts | | 
And cooling fades; dutmib is the INTE 
And falten the leafy comfort of the trees 
Touct#d by the ſolat firs ? af natute pants 
Unhing'd her general frame: man, beaſt, ald kerb 
Lie ſunk betteath tir etheridf furnace glowing, 


But now Goon 48 the Lion rules the year 25 

With look terrific, nature feels a change: 

Marſhal the clouds in datk artay, the tains 

In ſheets deleend, as if the wat'ry times 

Qf Noah were returt d, rhe thutiders rofl, 

And quick the lightnings courſe along the ſky. 
Creation gladdens with the humid flow 

Of Heav'n's indulgence but the} Joy was mort, 

Too great the laſt extreme, for, till the weight 

Of Libra held the yeat, with frequent rains 

indulg d, the ri rip ning fields too largely drank, 

And, though not delug d always, yet che _ 5 

of th? all· abſorbing winds they never felt. 


Hence 


1 } 
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The ſeediman for the promiſe of the year; 

A dreary ſcene, whilſt anguiſh tears his heart: 
Felt is the dearth; the wealthy ſcarce provide 
A competence abroad; o'er golden heaps 
The miſet more than uſual hunger feels: 

And cates of herbage pluck d from barren n: 
The poor ſuſtain, yaracious in che meal, 

Noxious repaſt continy'd z infants cry 
Forth-reaching far their bread, but cry in vain; 
And mothers weep in bitterneſs of ſqul, 

When 'tis not theirs to give the marſel ſought, - 
Sore penury in all her meagre ſtare 


Stands every-where confeſsd : age pines for want, 


Till the hoar head with ſorrow to the grave 

Is brought lamented z Whilſt the lawleſs rout 
Full-hent on plynder murmur, at the ſight 
Unaw'd of civil pow r: hence each proud dome 
Is guarded ſtrong with arms, elſe would its lord 
With all his wealth, devote a victim bleed. 
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The pris'ner dooin'd by lot to die affords - 36 
Abhorr'd repaſt, but deem'd luxurious fare: 
Each cot is fill'd with howling grief, each ſire 

With ſupplications for the boon ys _ 
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But greater ills await : the plague A : a 
Unwholſome fare, and long-continu'd rain © © 
The drought ſucceeding kindle in the blood 
The fevers raging tumult, and the earth 

Deep from its caves emits peſtif 'rous breath; i. 
Noxious effluvia, long impriſon'd there, 
By heat corrupted, and in inſect broods 
Ingender rd foul, hence poiſon'd is the air, 

And Fate is wing'd | in ev'ry fighing breeze. 
Thus air, which ſhould preſerve the life of man 
Becomes the viewleſs ſon of vengeance ſent & 
To ſcourge the world. Now firſt diſeaſe afflicts 
The cottage, and from thence returning fierce | 
Sublime the palace climbs : now oer the land 
Death on his pale hoarſe mounted drives his courſe | . 
Arm'd with his darts horrific: round him groan | 
The dying nations, and- wid-ey'd deſpair, 
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1 
Terror and lamentation form his train. 
Silence is now in ev ry ſtreet, fave where 
The groan ſounds from the chamber, and each 
___ - houſe 
Darkens and groans a Lazarette : the ſtreets 
Are vold/Nave where the wretch, with frenzy ſeiz'd 
And broken out, walks like a ghoſt unruPFd 
Wrapp'd in a veſtment looſe, blaſpheming Heay'n. 
Its cunning each induſtrious hand forgets, 
And where the haunt of men once wore the ſtreet, 
Now verdure ſprings unſightly and uncouth : 
A ſolitary ſcene of woe, the ſeat 
Of deſolation with his midnight howl. 
Lo, parch'd with heat, and toſſing on his bed 
The wretch devote appears, and ever drains © 
The cooling fountain, and is thirſty {till ; 
Whilſt from his breaſt the hollow-ſounding groans 
Direful aſcend, and from the purple vent | 
Out-burſts the nauſeous life: No dawning hope 
From Heav'n is ſent to chear the drooping mind; 
The fable mind till hung with funeral grief, 
For well they know that all aſſiſtance fails. 
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Sad at the bed. of languiſbment the friend 
Viſits his dying friend, but hard his Fate, 
Who takes at once bis bane, and laſt adieu, 
When the ſame fever revels through his i 
Whole families hy Fate at once are cruſh'd, 
And many a houſe is vacant, where the chief 
Proceeds in plunder, but the griſtiy pape 
Of death his life arreſts, — — * 
His trembling hand ſpontaneous drops che ſpoil... 
Foil'd is the healing art, for now the Læeck 
Enters the houſe of woe, preſcribes end dies: 
And hung o'er dying infaqts mothers Weep, _ 
Then die themſelves, and thus are pair'd in death 
As pair'd in love they liv'd, and one their grave. 
Struck by the black impending cloud of Fate, 
Down falls the ſtatelieſt ſtrength that ever ſtood. 
Some fiy the city, but in rural haynts 
Walks the diſcaſe in darkneſs, and deſtroys.” 
Some bar the door againſt the purple for, 
In vain ; deſtruction ſhrinks and enters there. 
Fill'd is the Church with devotees, but pray'rs. - 
Are now ungeard ; throng'd were the ſtreets at firſt 
| With 
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With funeral ſhows, and with unnumber'd graves 

The Charch-yards fallow'd, whilſt all day and night 

The ſolemn knell was heard, till check d by fear 

Aſſiſting hands no more are faund to ply 

The funeral rite, and lift the mournſul bell 

Into complaint, and tales of man's deceaſe. 

In fields the helplefs vagabonds expire z 

But yet th! unbury'd corſe nor dogs nor birds 

Devour, for by their inſtia& taught they ſhun 

The hated morſel offer d, big with fate. 

Doom'd are the brutes themſelves at laſt to die; 

Hence the aukward flight of — birds de- 
ſcends 

Quiv'ring each plume in death; hence moans che 

dog, 

And dying licks his long-lov'd maſter's feet. 

In fields the cattle groan, and foreſts how] 

Their ſavage ſons expiring, for the ſhades | 

Of pureſt woodlands feel the pois nous gale. 
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Enough ! Heav'n weeps at * diſtreſs endur'd; 
And, pitying man, revokes the dread decree 
Of 
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Of death, when woe on earth is bid to ceaſe, 
Its purple progreſs check'd, and the black Fates 
Growligg are ſent to Hell: the gracious act 
The council of the ſxies convenꝰd applauds ; -: | 
For pity ever rules the throne ſupreme, /.: 
Though man with ſuch diſtreſs is ſcarce reform'd IN! 
Impious, unhappy man. Now nature chang d 
A guiſe far different wears, for, lo, the air 
Th elaſtic force reſumes, as if around / 
The globe twas newly ſpun z up-ſprings the breeze, 
And death is fann'd away; the deadly 933 
Of inſect bane thus wafted, or in ſea 
Are drown'd, of die by Heav'n's ſupreme beheſts. 
With life the ſkies are brighten'd, and, in men 
That yet are ſpar'd, exulting ſpirits riſe. 


2 


Gay looks the world; the birds reſume the ſong 
Whilom diſus'd, and verdure, bloom, and flow'r 
The vale adorn: Arcadia opes around | 
With paſt'rals founding ; for, his proſperous ſtate 
| Return'd, the ſwain now tunes his chearful pipe. 


Thus, by the ſettled deſtiny of Heav'n, 
Frequent the dread extremes of ſorrow end 
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In the bright flow of joy. Man needs the laſn 
Of Heav'n's afflicting rod, as well as needs 
His golden ſtaff ſupporting: gracious then 
Is Heav'n in ſending pain, ſince *tis that man 
By pain is taught to mend, and reliſh blifs, | 
By oppoſition thus right well ſubſiſts 7 
This ſtate of things; extremes produce a mean, 
And in a mean the greateſt good is found. 
Whatever Heav'n has done, that muſt be 7 
And ſeeming, ills at laſt effect the good 
Of the ſtupendous whole: Thus thunder rolls 

To cleanſe the ſick'ning aif: Heav'n's flow of love 
The inundations pour, to drench the root 
Of vegetation, and with needed ſtores 
Of liquid plenty fill each reſervoir. 
The ocean, hurPd by tempeſts to and fro, 
Thus tumbles into health; Vulcanos calm 
The earth's eternal ſtrife, and earthquakes rock | 
The nations into thought ; war, famine, plague 
With warning ſweep clear half the moral world 
Of all its hurtful, droſs ; needful diſcharge, 
When humours of the vicious kind abound. 


Could 
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Could man this complex ſcheme of things ſurvey, 
The moral and the natural world, and found * 
Heav'n's depth of counſel, as an artiſt weighs | 
'The nice contrivance of a work of art, 


Ho would he then the high deſigns adore | 


Of vaſt infinitude 1 But man, whoſe views 
Scarce to the meaſure of an inch extend, 


Reproves what aſks an Angels, ken to ſee. 


Thus the untutor'd Indian ſees the ſprings 
Of a machine well-finiſh'd, but, untaught 


Th intent and uſe of all its parts, admires 


Or ridicules this part or that, as works 
His fancy bold, and proves himſelf a fol. 


But other woes the human race diſtreſs. 


With dreadful hollows, as tis ſaid, abounds 


The nether world, fill'd with Vulcanian ſtores | 


Of nitrous ſpume, bitumen, ſulphur, ſteel, 


And air impregn'd with ſeeds of thund'rous fre: „ 
Theſe once inflam'd, or by colliſion work'd 
| % 228 5 
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Or friction, burſt deſtructive: ſwift from ſtore 
To ſtore combuſtible all-kindled runs 

The glaring miſchief, till each dark receſs 

Brightens with flames; and all th' internal air 

Now in a high fermenting ſtate below, 

An outlet ſomewhere muſt be forc'd above, 

With mutt'ring loud demanded : hence it is, 

The earth forc'd by the mineral fury burſts 

In many a hideous yawn. Thus oft? by Heav'n 

Ordain'd, to puniſh guilt in impious men, 


Up blow the dread Tartarean magazines, 
Which tear up, and o'erthrow the cumb'rous weight 
Of cities, with their tow'rs and Mills around. 


Far ver the Atlantie where the Spaniard's guilt 
Delug'd the world with blood, Heav'n, to revenge 
Such impious murders, walk d forth in his wrath 
Spher'd in a duſkycloud, and in the voice 
Of thunder awful-ſpeaking ſhook the earth, 
The earth which op'ning wide its pond'rous.jaws. 
A noble city cruſh'd : but firſt were giv'n - | 
Signs of approaching Fate; for o'er the eargh | 

2 yy gen's. 
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A gen'ral ſilence reign'd, and all the ſkies 

Mecken'd deceitful ſmiles: preluſive now 

Quick ſtart the gentler ſhocks, and mutt'ring low 

The ſubterranean thunder threatens Fate: 

Terror the world alarms, for low-reclin'd | 

Rocks ev'ry dome, which ſwift the people quit 

For ſafety in the ſtreet ; but with the crouds 

Choak'd are the ſtreets, and ev'ry-where convuls d: 

Fere ill-ſecur'd to neighbouring fields they fly, , 

Yelling their diſmal howl ; but all the fields 

Are equally convuls'd ; dilemma fad ! 

And dire the ſcene z the earthquake works below, 

Above are thund'rous peals, ſtorm, cloud, and fire, 

Supernal wrath awaken'd ; whilſt their pray'rs 

And cries the people utter, but in vain : 

At laſt the fatal moment is arriv'd 

Unfathomably deep the clefts appear 

Hollow and dark; inſtant the city ſinks, 

Domes, tow'rs, and ſpires flung from their baſe at 

once | 

Headlong, enormous, cruſhing down the gulfs, 

Inſepulchered complete, with hideous ſound, | 
SE 0 More 
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More loud than all che thunder ever heard, 
Drowning the ſhrieks of men: Up- rolling ſlow 
A night of duſt is ſeen, and gath ring round 
Darkens the hemiſphere, whilſt paly flames 
High-flak'd between, like wandt ring ghoſts appear. 
Hence lyminouſly frightful glar'd the ruins. 
Fll'd with the city's wreck, th infetnal realms 
Groan with the weight, and mutfer huge diſmay 3 
Whilſt, work d by Hell's dread engine, upward ſpout 
The waters from the deepeſt bed of earth. 
The neighbouring river, or through roads unknown 
Is plung d, or ruſhes down the deep abyſs; 
Whilſt hurl'd from their foundations neighbouring 
eee 
Pond'rous are n and hollow vales, 
Incumber d with the maſs of ruins, mount 
In hills, and overlook the waſte around, Ne 
Appall'd : the ſcatter'd rocks, and torn-up trees, 
In rude. diſorder lie: the ocean mo vlt 
Munters dark fate, like thunder heard remote, 
When nom with horror black a e ware, 
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Is flung tumultuous Oer the appointed bounds, 
And ſpreads the country round, now howling loud, 
A wilderneſs of waves: The barks unmoor'd = 
Bound ober the ſtrand, high on the foaming top 
Of waters borne triumphant, and on fields 

Far · diſtant reſt, where flocks and cattle graz'd, 
And ſheplierds rut'd their pipes; but now by waves 
Recoiling „ flocks and herds with ſwans are _ 
To ſea, and periſh i in the wat' ry world. 

At laſt the horror ceaſes, but in van 
The city how is ſought, where nought | is ſeen © 
But ſtanding pools, and proof that pride is vain; 
For peers and commons are e ene * 


With all — 1 2 of life. 
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Say, do not earthquakes prove the earth's e 
And chreaten diſſolution to the World | 
In future times? 18 earth eternal, when 44 
Within 'tis ſo convuls'd; and oft its frame 
Is torn fo much without? Such fev*rous pangs © 

In th earth, if oft' repeated, muſt conſume, © 
With r mining fire, its all-diſſolving ſtrength; RE 
„ Whe 
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When Liſbon fell, nigh fell with her the globe; 
For Atlas nodded fierce with all his pines, 
His Heav'ns ill-propp'd : through num'rous king- 
| domsreachd _ | 
The mighty ſhake, and in her wide extremes 
All nature trembled. Other pangs may prove, . 
Or there, or elſewhere fatal, and high Oer 
The globe a gen'ral conflagration pour, 
Tremendous, till the earth unbalanc'd flies. . 
Flung from her centre, *till all melted dowi 
Her glory ceaſes, and with mighty noiſe | 
The Heav'n's are paſs'd away; high-dreadful hour 
To trembling mortals dying: but this theme 
The vain diſguſts, whilſt at the wond'rous tale 
Wiſdom puts on his ever- ſerious look. 
Still be it mine to guard againſt the worſt; 
For leſs alarming will be Heav'n's great day 
To an the wiſe and good, who midſt the wreck | 
Of cruſhing nature feel Heir minds at eaſe, 
And calmly meet their doom: th' immortal mind, 
LY Of man her citadel tridmphant quits, 
Which held out to the laſt againſt the world. 
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Then gather d in the Heav'ns the threat'ning 
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But other ills afflict, when nature ſeems 


To change her cburſe inverted, ills which ſcourge 


The world, but leſs deſtroy the human race: 
Such are the tempeſts ſounding terrors, ſuch 
The inundation's rolling woe, and ſuch 

The glutt nous vengeance of the locuſt Wwarms. 


— Sol's-fiery vapours oft at Heav*n's command, 
By their exhaling force, rear from the ſea 

Many a maſs of clouds yp-pil'd on clouds, 5 . 
Till the dark freights O erload the groaning ſkies: 
With thefe profus'd is drown'd the ſuff *rlag earth. 
Far in the eaſt where Ava's banks diſcern | 

Their flow'rs reflected in the cryſtal wave, 

An horrid deluge once ocrwhelm'd the land. 

But firſt prophetic ſilence held the earth, 
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| With blackeſt infurre&tion : diſmal ghd. 


In fancy's ear, the genius of the ſtorm, 
And many a diſtant wood preſageful grow d, 
| 0 
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As if of woe they warn' d the guilty world. 
Low from the ſea are hollow murmurs heard, 
And gulls wild-ſcreaming reach the rocky cliffs, 
Safe from the ſhocks of elemental war; 
Whilſt cattle feel the ominous change of air, 
And ſnuffing ken the Welkin's lurid face; 
Till homeword now they ſpeed from fields unſafe. 
Commotion is begun ; the element, 
Contus'd, now gives the thunder's deep-mouth'd 
voice 

So loud to roar, as if in ruins fell 
The battlements of Heay'n : the light'nings flame, 
And torn aſunder fly the ragged clouds | 
Bright-gilded with the flaſh : All Heay'n deſcends 
In cataracts of rain, and open'd riſe 
The fountains of the deep: by fits appears, 
The ſun faint-gleaming, and by fits *ris loſt. 
Deſtruction groans, confuſion runs its rout, 
And nature ſeems inverted by the ſtorm 
Which ſtruggling through the foreſts tears its way, 
Till half their ſturdy ſons are overthrown 
With cruſh enormous down the mountain's fide 
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In length of ruins. Ocean from his bed 
Up-heaves, and on the ſounding ſhores appall'd 
Loud break the mountain-billows : from their hope 
Of anchors torn the navies twirl around, 

Till, daſh'd upon the rocks, the men are whelm'd, 
And broken fragments drive upon the coaſt. 

The proudeſt domes the ſcowling winds rebuff 

But ill-ſuſtain z their topmoſt pride deſcends : 
The weaker tumble into ſmoaking heaps, 

Where groaning with his family in death, 

_Beneath the ruins lies the wretch devote. 


The ſtorm abates, its troublous fury ſpent, 
But ſtill the deluge grows: the current tribes 
Clam'rous ruſh down the ſteep of all the hills 
Reſiſtleſs, till in dang'rous rendezvous, 
And ſullen, all the waters meet ingulf' d. 
Far round nought but the ſnining dread of waves 
Is ſeen, or herds high - plunging through the deep, 
Or tree - tops leſs' ning: many a cot is loſt, 
And borne is half the produce of the land 
In rueful triumph on the wat'ry world. 
Ey'n 
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En cities ſcarce the foaming rage ſuſtain 


Of ruinous floods; each ſtreet a river floats, 
And the wretch flies alarm'd to topmoſt rooms. 


Such woes experience oft? the Indian ſtates, 
And ſuch were thine, Britannia, when the rule 
Of Rufus chain'd the land : '*rwas then the winds 
In the firſt city waſteful horror ſpread, 
And Kent's green paſtures floated firſt a ſea, | 
Neptunean conqueſt till ſecurely held. 
There ſedge now grows where once the cowſlip 
blow'd, | | 
And Nereids ſport, where once the rural maids 
In flow'ry May tripp'd round the ſpreading oak. 


In diff ' rent parts of earth far · diff rent ills 
Abound. Thus doubtleſs Heav'n for wiſeſt ends 
Varies his dread rebukes : hence horrid Wars 
The northern and the weſtern world alarm : 

A ſcience honour'd much, the art to kill 
There thy youth learn, and murder is a trade, 
F 4 | The 
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The commerce of the north. Rough as their fkies 

Are the tempeſtuous minds of Europe's fons, 

When griev'd they ſee their ever-ſacred rights 

Infring'd by tyrants ; but the ſofter caſt 

The brutal force of battle leſs endures, 

Fond of the arts of peace; and ſilken ſlaves 

With bondage are content. Yet there the drought, 

A fiend hot-breathing, blaſts the land aduſt ; 

The giant earthquake heaves the incumbent hills, 

And locuſts oft with fatal bite deſtroy — 

The year's green promiſe ; thus from man and 
beaſt I 

Snatching the needed morſel. How ſuch tribes 

Of douding locuſts ſwarm, is hard to tell. 

"Tis ſaid, breath'd from the eaſt there oft? is ſent 

A peſtilential blaſt, ld with the ſeeds 

Of reptiles gend'ring : favour'd by the ſtate 

Or of i air or ſoil, the ſpawn impregn d 

Burſts the thin ſhell, low-crawling into life: 

Warm'd by the ſun the reptile children thrive, 

And try their little feet, or imp'd with wings 
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Advent'rous ſoar, till by their inſtinct led 
They chuſe their chiefs, and ſep'rate into ſtates. 
Where the wild Tartar drives his bellowing herds 
Along the boundleſs waſtes, and Oxus rolls 
His ftreams through low-hung woods and lonely 
Wales, 
A locuſt army N its rout z 
So Heav'n ordain'd, and earth was bid to mourn. 
At firſt th' imbodied reptiles wedg'd uproſe 
An hemiſphere of life, ſo large the flight 
Collected from afar, and with the wind 
Wheeld weſtward threat ning: o'er a | pomp of 
_ realms, 
Mountains and cities, paſs'd th amazing gloom, 
The boding nations trembling in the ſnade; 
Till now with vaſt circumference on earth 
The hungry terror falls : before them blooms 
The earth a Paradiſe of fruits and flow'rs, 
Behind it howls a wilderneſs of woe, | 
Its fruits and flow'rs deſtroy d. Through all the 
The deſolation runs its burning length. 
Vainly 
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Vainly the cannon ſcatters ſmoaking death, 

And ſwains with uncouth inſtruments of rage 4 
The glutton tribes aſſail: myriads ſucceed 
Where thus a few are ſlain : leafleſs appear 

The widow'd trees, and ſcath'd their naked tops, 
As if dry age had thrown their honours down 
To riſe no more, Thus fares the foreſt oak 


Or mountain pine, when flung from injured Heav'n 
Ethereal fire ſheer-blaſts their verd'rous growth, 
Their limbs gipantic-of their leafy robes 

Stripp'd immature; the blaſted plain deplores 
The naked deſolation ſeen around. 


Ev'n royal gardens mourn their glory loſt : 
For on the green parterre's delicious ſpread, 
And the ſweet op'ning joy of flow'ring groups, 
Unceremonious pour the hungry tribes | 
On pillage bent, and chew the ſhining blooms 
Inceſſant till devour'd. Touch'd by the bite | 
Invenom'd, all the foil for many a year 
Its vegetation fails: hence cattle droop 
In hideous moan for loſs of food; the ox 
ot Though 
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Though brawny by a reptile overcome; 
Famine enſues dire-yelling through the land, 
Join'd with her black attendant, horrid death. 


Decamp'd the reptiles paſs ; no fix*d abode 

Heav'n's hoſt of vengeance know, and where they 
light | 

Dry ruin marks their rout. The land devour'd, 
They meet the bounding ſea, and take to wing 
In ſearch of food on ſome far-diſtant ſhore : 
In vain; tir'd in the long ethereal rout 
The flying ſquadrons lag, confuſion grows, 
And diſcjpline is loſt : headlong they fall 
Rain'd on the ſea profule ; firſt fall the weak, 
At laſt down come the ſtrong, and pid above 
They tread on death: as yet unſunk they float 
A breathing iſle, and many a league around 
The groaning ocean load, but ſink at laſt 
And glut the fiſh themſelves, who lately ſtary'd 
Full many a wealthy province where they pals'd, 
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| Seldom Oerflow the eye's pellucid urn. 
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Thus defolations grieve the human race. 


| Say, muſt the ſkies be blam'd for pouring woe? 


"Tis taught, that never by malevolence mov d 
Heav'n lifts the rod: good- will to man on earth 


Is the ſong utter'd in the Empyreal world. 


From vice all evils flow, when, to chaſtiſe 


An impious world, nature is oft” allow'd 
Lawleſs to deviate from her wonted courſe. 


Thus, that the moral laws might gather ſtrength, 
Wiſely a while the natural are withheld. 


But though permitted from above, a ſtore 


Of plagues let out oft fly abroad on earth, 


| Yet tis no pleafure to the throne ſupreme 


That man is ſcourg'd, nay, there is grief in Heav'n, 
When guilty men on earth are ſore diftreſs'd ; 
But Jubilee, when kind relief is ſent. | 
The good prepollent, which mankind enjoy, 
Loudly proclaims that in the eternal Mind 
Prepollent goodneſs rules : man weeps a day, 

But ſmiles a year in turn; for tears of grief 
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If once the human face the Ethiop gloom 
of ſorrow wears, it brightens with the gleams 
Of joy a thouſand times: ſeldom the ftrife 
Of ſtorm or earthquake ſhakes the reeling globe ; 


Seldom the plague depopulates the world, 
And famine ſeldom ſhews his haggard face. 


Thus it is rightly ſung, that human joy 
Outweighs the human ſorrow, If to Heav'n 
111-will belong'd, then always Egypt plagues 
Would hover o'er the world; but ſtubborn fact 
The truth ſuppos'd confutes. Heav*nweighsour pains 
And pleaſures ina ſcale ; hen now the firſt 
Rais'd nimbly ſtrike the beam, but with their 

weight 1 5 
Downward the laſt ſubſide: thus, as by men 
Superior bliſs is ſtill enjoy d, tis plain 
The Lord of nature is ſupremely good. 

Rebels to truth, Lucretian ſons, declare, 
Are thoſe dire plagues which vex the howling earth, 
A proof that there is not a Pow'r above, 

Or that the very gods in nectar ſteep'd 


Leave 
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Leave earthly government to random chance? 
Tenets abhorr'd, ſqueez'd from the groſſeſt braim: 
Chance, ſenſeleſs word, a covert mazy, dark, 
Where wily error hides when hot purſu'd, 
Till caught and held in triumph. Where is chance, 
When in the plan of nature there appears 
An harmony of parts, and wiſe deſign 
Beams through the mighty whole? Were chance 
believ d, | 
The earth would then become a dreary waſte, 
And man expos'd to ev'ry roaming woe 
For on this doctrine held as on a rock 
Founder'd are faith and conſcienee. Heav'n at 
firſt | 
| Contriv'd the earth as perfect as *twas meet, 
But ne'er defign'd it ever to exiſt ; 
And what is not eternal muſt diſplay 
The marks of waſting time. Laws ſometimes 
chang'd, 
Or elſe ſuſpended in the earth's machine, 
Muſt clod its movements, and proclaim aloud 
Its ruin threaten'd : but the Pow'r who firſt 
| To 
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To nature gave her laws, ſhould oft' thoſe laws 
A while ſuſpend, if thus the gen'ral good 
Be well effected; and tis wiſe in Heay'n 


That impious mortals for their crimes ſhould grieve. 


If in the management bf things below w- 
The Pow'r ſupreme no anxious care employs, 
What elſe engages his eternal thought? 
One glance of thought in him conducts the whole. 
The world he made, and ſhall his noble works 
No ſpecial cate demand? The world we ſee 
Is well preſerv'd,- which ſpeaks the act of God, 
As much as when he builtits lofty frame, 
An equal pow'r is needful to uphold 
As to create at firſt this range of things, 
The ſyſtem of the world: thus tis as hard 
To'check the Planetary orbs which roll 
Down the dread ſteep of Heav'n, and bring them 

back: i621 1 | 

From the long journey or of months or years, 
Punctual at ſtated times, as twas at firſt | 
To round them into form, and puſh them forth 
N ü Pompous 
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© Pompous along th? interminable vids: 

As hard ſtill to maintain a 

Which gild the duſky horrors Wee {pa | 

For many a thoufand years, as erſt-it was 

To light them up, where Chaos and old Night | 

Sat brooding on the deſolate abs. 

Say, what are Nature's laws n —— | 

And what Attraction but his golden chain, 

With which he holds — high; 

Or leads them bounding through tir ethereal ron? 

Th' immortal God of Gods nor trouble knows \ 
| Nor pain endures, when thus he wheels exadt - 
Y The grand machin'ry of the univerſe. 
| And winds its motions up; for ev'ry- where 
Subſiſts the God ſupreme, in chings minue, 
As in the moſt ſtupendous works v Heavy aun. 
The Pow'r high thron'd, which blazes in che ſun, 
-Shines in the glow- worm on the bank at eye 
What rides ſonorous in the dreadful ſtormy 
Soft-whiſpers in the breeze: W Pow!r which 
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<low-creeping through the * and that which 
ſpe: 12 11 poll 

Lofty in-oaks or cedars, bench in fois 

Lowly beneath their ſhade ; the pow'r in each 

Is ſtill the ſame, though diff rent in degree. 

A Being thus in ev'ry place at once 

With eaſe the univerſe can over-rule : 

Tis but to move himſelf to move the world: 

The more minute the things which ply his care, 

More condeſcending goodneſs crowns the act; 

More reverence hence is due to him from man. 


*Tis thine, O man, to mend when Heav'n corrects 7 
But, ſlow, amendment with his ſplendid train 
Of virtues comes on earth; man feels the rod, 
Reſolves on wiſdom, but forgets his vow : 
O man, creation's glory and its ſhame ; 
Inform'd by reaſon, but by paſſion rul'd, 
Iltuſtriouſly advanc'd to folly's ſeat, 
And much a contradiction to himſelf : 
Offended, if too well pronounc'd a fool, 
But proudly glories in his folly wrought ; 

W 
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And virtue {till applauds, but vice purſues. | 
Not ſo the wiſer few ; they feel the rod, 
Reſolve and mend, till here in wiſdom's ſchool  - 
Well-train'd, accompliſh'd they hereafter ſhine, ©. 
High · ſeated in the amaranthine bow'rs, | 
And joyfully begin th* eternal year. 
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NOTES and OBSERVATIONS upon 
the Second BOOK. 


This part of the Poem is rather more deſcriptivt 
than any other, but intermixt with vindications of 
the divine Providence, in oppoſition to the tenets of 
Lucretius, and other writers of the Epicurean ſyſ- 
tem. It is imagined there is not any impropriety 
In the being ſo tninute and particular in deſcribing 
the miſeries which happen to-mankind, as the ima- 
ginary perſon is then acting in character. Virgil, 
it is true, is more general in his deſcription of a ſtorm 
in the firſt book of the Aneis, and in this he diſ- 
played his judgment, ſince a too particular deſcripti- 
on of the ſtorm would have made too large a gap in 
the chain of his ſtory ; but in this ſoliloquy the 
caſe is different, as here the deſcriptions were in- 
tended to conſtitute the eſſence, and not merely the 
adjuncts of the Poem. However in other inſtances 
we ſee Virgil very particular in his deſcriptions, and 
eſpecially in his Georgics, where he deſcribes the 
Scythian winter, the murrain among the cattle, and 
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the like; which can never be too much admired by 
ſuch as have a taſte for Poetical painting and variety 
of numbers. 


Page 69. hüt the flights | 
Of viewleſs inſects wafted from the eaſt. 


The modern improvements of Optical glaſſes have 
aſcertained this truth in Philoſophy, that the de- 
ſtruction of the vegetable kingdom is owing to the 
innumerable flights of 8 inſects 
in the air, inviſible to the naked eye, and wafted 
from the eaſt. Hence it is that the leaves and the 
fruit on trees, and ſometimes the corn is blighted, 
in conſequence of which a dearth happens in the 
world. 


Page 70. But now, ſoon as s the Lion rules the 
as Year 
With look terrific, nature feels a change. 


Some writers of the Engliſh hiſtory tells us, that 
the terrible famine, which happened in the reign 
_ of Edward the Third, was in this manner. After 
a long drought, there came a long rain, which 

began before harveſt, and laſted, but with a few 
| g light 
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flight intermiſſions, till the month of Decem ber; 
whereby the fruits of the earth were deſtroyed, and 
a famine enſued, ſo terrible in its nature, that pri- 
ſoners devoured one another, and the poor lived 
upon roots, vermin, and the graſs of the field, and 
ſuch-like unwholeſome fare, which ended in a 
dreadful plague. This indeed ſeldom happens i in 
our climate, but often in the eaſtern parts of the 
world, | enen ria L 

Page 72.—And the earth phos 1 
Deep from its caves emits peſtif rous breath. 


We have it upon record, that in the city of Agri- 
gentum there happened a great plague, but, upon a 
learned . Philoſopher's (Empedocles) adviſing the 
ſtopping up ſome openings in a neighbouring 
mountain, through which unwholeſome winds iſſu- 
ing brought the contagion, the peſtilence entirely 
ceaſed. See Mead on the Influence of the Sun and 
Moon. 
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The famous plague which, in 1 year I 1349, Be- 
gan in Aſia, and ſpread icſelf every way, oyer moſt 
parts of the known world, which, as it. was com- 
puted, ſwept away twenty milfons, | no iel than | 
fifty-ſeven thouſands in London 


Norwich, be- 
G 3 W 
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ſides what died of it in other parts of the kingdom, 

was ſuppoſed to be occaſioned by fome extraordi- 
nary infection, generated univerſally in the air of 
the Ee e 798: 


| Page 75 But yet the unbury'd corſe nor Jags 
"dl birds 


"TE . 


This . of the brute animals refuſing 


to touch a human body dead of the plague is related 
Sy Lucretius and others. 15 


l 


Page 76. For lo the air 
Thi elaſtic force reſur mes. 0 


3 


It hw been obſirgia that, during the time of the 
nen in cities, the air is rematkably calm, 

without any motion but, upon the abatement of 
the plague; the air reſumes its Woe? motion. 


Page 76.— The deadly lights fs 
Of inſet bane thus wafted 


For the underſtanding of this paſſage, it is 1 | 
ſuppoſed, according to the opinion of modern Phi- 
loſophers, that the effluvia by which contagion is 
ſpread, conſiſt of Animalcules of a poiſonous 
quality, 

Io Page 
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Page 77. Whatever Heay' n has done, that muſt 


# of 1 


Nothing can d a greater proof of the wiſe con- 
duct of the Deity in his government of the world, 
than his making natural calamities ſubſervient to 
moral purpoſes; thought and reformation of man. 
ners, among men, being oftentimes the reſult of ex. 
traordinary afflictions. é 


Page $2,—Say, do not earthquakes prove : th 
earth's decay ? 


Ariſtotlg's doctrine of the eternity of the world, 
methinks, ſhould loſe ground amongſt all ſuch as 
conſider the ruinous ſtate of the earth, occaſioned 
by thoſe dreadful con vulſions which fometimes hap- 
pen in its internal parts.” The body of the globe 
muſt in the end be deſtroyed by its internat'com- 
plaints, breaking out perhaps into a general confla- 
gration. Tacitus tells us of twelve cities in 
Aſia being ſwallowed up in a night, 15 all at one 
Bare, and the hills were overturned. 

r. 87.—And Kene green noe uz floated firſt 
N | e 
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| Farl Goodwin's lands, in Kent, in the reign of 
King Rufus, were ſwallowed up by a wonderful 
deluge, or a breaking in of the ſea, They till re- 
main under water in that part of the ſea, which i is 
called the Downs, or Goodwin's Sands, At the 
ſame time there were many hundred houſes blown 
down in the city of London by the N of the 
winds. 


Page 88,—how ſuch tribes . 
Of clouding locuſts ſwarm i Is hard to tell. 


It is generally fuppaſey- that a corrupted ſtate of 
the atmoſphere, in the eaſtern climates is the nur- 
ſery of all theſe ſeegs of reptiles, which, generating 
into life, appear in ſuch aſtoniſhing ſwarms of lo- 
cuſts at ſome particular ſeaſons to the great diſtreſs 
of mankind. 41 | 


We are informed by Thevenot, that, in that part 
of Scythia which is now inhabited by the Coffacks, 
there are infinite numbers ofthem, eſpecially in dry 
ſeaſons, which the north-eaſt wind brings over from 
Tartary like a vaſt cloud, ſometimes fifteen or 
eighteen miles long, and about ten or twelve miles 
. broad, ſo that they darken the ſky, and obſcure the 


brighteſt 
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brighteſt day. Wherever they light, they devour 


the vorn in leſs than two hours, and frequently oc ies 
ſion a farine in the country. 


Page 91.—The land deyour'd, 
They meet the bounding ſea 


We have it related, that ſometimes theſe vaſt 
ſwarms of locuſts, being tired in their flight over 
the ſea, drop down and periſh in the waters, to the 
happy e N of man and beaſt. 


Page 93 —Rebels to nuch be 5 de- 
clare. 


Lucretius's aſſerting that the afflictions, which 
befal mankind, diſprove the exiſtence of a ſuper- 
intending Providence, ſeems the reſult of very lit- 
tle reflection: for, if the Deity is not employed in 
the government of his own works, we ſhall be at 
a loſs to determine what elſe he is employed about; 
and to aſſert that this great ſyſtem of things has no 
being at the head of it, as well as no framer at firſt, . 
is {peaking in a yery unphiloſophical manner, 
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On MAN's Mortality here, and 
his e hereafter. * 


2 


TE ARGUMENT. 


Penſeroſo retires, in a gloomy: day, to a oe 
church- yard, and takes a view of the ruins that 


are occaſioned by death; making ſuch reflections 

as are ſuitable to the objects which preſent them- 

ſelves to his view. From ruminating upon the 

diſſolution of the human frame, he is led, by an 

: _ eaſy tranſition of thought, to ruminate upon the 
| condition of mankind hereafter. He relates, 
how he ſaw in a viſion the circumſtances of the 
conflagration, the reſurrection of the human 
body, the day of judgment, and the behaviour 
of Satan with his apoſtate ſpirits, when he faw 
the unrighteovs paſſing into a ſtate of torment 
with himſelf. He concludes, with proving that 
man is immortal, and with vowing to fulfil ſuch 
obedience as will intitle him to a ſtate af happi- 

neſt hereafter, 
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BOOK the TH IRB. 


HE autumn now had clos d its circling round, 


And winter, ſhrouded in his fable furs, 
Low'rs through the fadden'd world. The diſtant 
= bw | pe 
Of ſadly- pleaſing winds, the fancied ghoſts, 

And ſighs in dreary groves, to human fears 

Portend diſaſters. Short are now the days, 

And low is human joy. In theſe dark times, 

The lonely Penſeroſo iſſu'd forth, | 

Forlorn to view the tombs of friends deceas'd 

And muſe on ancient times. Nor vaults eſcap'd 

His ken, where proud corruption rots in ſtate 

Nor the dark neighbourhood of yews and firs 

With mournful cypreſs; nor the letter'd buſt, 

Charnels and epitaph. There did he dwell 

On mortal actions vain, the day of doom 

And future world : No ſwain was near his haunt, 

His meditations undifturb'd by man. 

Nor large nor little was the church he fought, | 
1 85 | Wide 
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Wide of the village, and beneath a hill 
The holy ſtructure roſe, With countleſs graves 
The yard was fallow'd ; for of late had death 
A dreadful havock made, and human hearts 
The frequent knell with terror had alarm'd. 
Right ancient was the tow'r, a Gothic frame, 
Where ominous ravens haunt, with chatt'ring daws, 
And birds which ſhun the light: Here ſolitude, 
Hid in his quiet cell, conſumes the day. 
2 
The noon was s paſt, and now approach'd the 
night 
With twilight dim, when Penſeroſo ſtray'd 
Thither contemplative: the air was calm, 
But dark with fable clouds: full of the death 
Of thoſe he loy'd, his boſom heay'd with ſighs, 
And grief was ready from his eyes to guſh; 
The big tear o'er its ſhining ſluice diſtill'd . 
Hung tremulous. Beneath an aged yew, 
Which whiſpers im the breeze the mournful tale 
Ot dying mortals, and among the graves 
Deep-muſing.: ſtood the ſage, and thus began, Fra 
Soft 


( 


- Soft ſleep, ye gentle dead; let no rude foot 
Your ſad remains diſturb, but peace deſir d 

For ever bleſs your ſolitary reſt 

Among the cypreſs glooms : as now I am, 
So once were you; as now I muſe and mourn, 
You mus'd and mourn'd, and, as of you I tell, 
T will thus be told of me when here repos'd. 
Link'd in the chain of friendſhip once we liv'd, 
Or virtuous love's indiſſoluble knot ; 

But torn are now theſe ligaments of heart 

By Death's reſiſtleſs force, and now no more 
Theſe charities ſubſiſt. My mind recalls 

A thouſand gentle things, the laſt farewell, 
The tender wiſh, wrung hand, and parting look ; 
The eye {ill beaming love, till fer in death. 


Here ends the race of life; this is its goal; 
But ſoon the toilſome race of life is run, 
And ſoon the goal is reach'd : here ſtops the ſwell 
Of human pride, and burſt its bubbled views, 
For, hither come, it muſt no further go: 
Suak 
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Sunk into reſt, the buſtling life of man 

No more diſturbs the world, itſelf diſturb'd; 
And heart-corroding wealth avails us not: 

Here beauty fails to pleaſe, and huſn'd by death 
All human ſorrow ſleeps, till by the trump 

At the laſt day awak'd, it ſtarts to joy. 


Come, mortal man, and muſing deep ſurvey | 
This dreary land of death, and wiſdom learn "IR 
This yard, thick-rounded with unnumber'd graves; 
This yew, which ſhades the brighteſt views of life. 
Hear the hoarſe ſummons of the deep-mouth'd knell, 
The iron call of death, and wiſe attend "+ 
The eloquence of tombs. The letter'd ſtone 
Is the beſt orator that ever ſpoke : 

Here lies the beſt inſtruction man can read z 

A library of truth, although confin'd 

Within a narrow ſpace. Hither are brought 
The trophies and the ſpoils of death; and here 
All the pale nations of the dead reſort. 


Here lies Fidelia, and ſhe lies in peace; 
Her ſoul, when living, was the ſeat of peace; 


Iz 
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Of honour, truth, and love. Hard was her fate, 
Untimely was her end; her end produc'd 
By ſorrows undeſerv d; too good for earth, 
Too tender for this world, but ripe for Heav'n. 
Her death-cold hand up-held her infant child; 
She kiſs'd it; then withdrew her meaning eyes, 
And in a faultering accent juſt could ſay, 
O love our child ; then look'd, and wept, and dy'd, 
Spring on her grave, ye flow'rs, in endleſs prime : 
Heav'n grant me long to water with my tears 
Her ſacred ſhrine, a frequent pilgrim there, 
To feed my grief : Time may its periods roll, 
But ne'er ſhall cancel her remember'd worth. 
Cut off by early death, here lies _ 

Juſt ripen'd into man, an only ſon, 
The heir of fortune, and his parent's hope, 
For ev'ry virtue grac'd his youthful heart : 
But now the parents mourn the fatal ſtroke. 
Sad to the grave they bear their hoary locks, 
Their loſs for ever pond'ring; and they haunt 
All the dun ſolitudes of filent grief, 
And wet their couch with tears, their ravag d joy 

| Their 
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Their thought by day, their viſion in the niglit. 

Mournful life's winter now they ſee and feel, 

Scarce ſeen or felt before: tempeſtuous grief 

Now ſhakes their ſtand of life, and all their hopes 

Lie ſadly ſtrown, and with'ring on the ground 3 

Naked of ev'ry comfort, ſtill expos dd 

To rig'rous fate, and dreary is the ſight, 

What is this world, its wealth, and nobleſt proſpects? 

On high man builds his tow'ring views, but death 

Deſtroys the baſeleſs fabric: bleſs'd is he, 

Who hopes for nothing, and is not deceiv'd. 

Truſt not, enduring morrtals, truſt not life, 

For death will blaſt your hopes, and mock: your 
pride, 

Wither the bloſſom fair of vernal youth, 

And tear up full-grown manhood'by the root. 


Here lies a daughter pluck'd in all her prime, 


Juſt as the lovely flow'r was fully blown: 


O grief of heart, ſuch worth, ſuch matchleſs n 


Were never blended better in her ſex; 


Goodneſs and truth the eſſence of her ſoul: 
* 150 enen 
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O mine ſhe was; forget, my heart, the ſcene, 
When the fair Lily droop'd to riſe no more, 
Here he the lov'd remains; here beauty, love, 
And virtue are no more; her glaſs is run, 

But faſt, roo faſt it ran: O had my eyes 

Ne'er ſeen her fall, more mild had been my F ate. 
With angel ſweetneſs was her youth adorn'd; 
Good as an angel was ſh*, and as pure 

As is the ſolar ray : fooner ſhail fire 

And water be combin'd, and ſooner yok'd 

The ſun and moon together, than my heart 
Impreſs'd forget this gem of virgin worth, 
Snatch'd from my ever-longing eyes, this geng 
Juſt ſhown on earth, then hid, for ever hid, 

As if too precious for the ſight profane. 

Why did this charming bloſſom fall ſo ſoon? 

Too early open'd, and too early loſt 

Nipp'd in its blowing promiſe : chilly blew 

The wint'ry blaſt of death, and to the ground 
Brought down this fair delight. Cold is her hand, 
And clos'd her eyes in ever-ſhading death, 
Her eyes which once with diamond luſtre glow'd : 


Pale is her cheek, and wan her coral lip 
H Her 
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Her manſion in the tomb, by all the world 

Forſaken, as the world ſhe late forſook. 

The hour, when to the grave her funeral paſt, 

And flow'ry virgins bore the gloomy pall, 

The church- yard wept, the prieſt could ſcarce pro- 
nounce 8Þ Ss 

This diſmal ſentence, duſt to duſt convey, 

Pluck'd was the vernal year, to fill her grave 

With ſpoil of flow'rs embalming, for the dead 


They honour'd with ſuch fragrant work of love. 


Farewell, ye graves of heart · diſtreſſing view, 
Too much ye give the ſtreams of grief to flow. 
Behold, in yonder graſs-entangled nook 
A ruinous tomb, th' inſcription half-eraz'd, 

It tells a broken tale of man's eſtate. 

Thus my own tombin future times ſhall fare; 
And hither ſtrolꝰd ſome trav'ller bemus'd 
Shall ſee its honours ſtooping to the duſt, 

And queſtion who is there interr'd : In vain; 


For broken and unlegible ſhall ſtand 


The frail memorial of my long-palt fame. 
Each ſtone at laſt ſhall ſoften into clay, 


> 


Unſcen, 


=o 


Unſeen, unpointed at ; decay'd themſelves, 
Which tell of man's decay; or ſcatter'd lie 
Like relics with the bones they erſt conceal'd. 


What is the earth we tread ?—the grave of men, 
The deſolated vale of arid bones, 
Doleful where horror yells by night and day. 

What is the earth we tread ? tis human duſt 
Cut by the ſhare, or ſcatter'd by the winds. 
What now I trample once was built in man, 
A well-proportioned fabric, ere it fell. 
My own ſure doom twill be in future times 
Thus to be trampled, when reduc'd to clay, 
Or thicken'd into graſs. Proud is the ſoil 
With the manure of men, of thoſe who died 
Before old time a thouſand years ago 
Kick'd empires from the earth. But tell me, 
Pride, | 
What know we of the dead ſo long interr'd ? 
Where then in ſtate ſojourn'd the village Lord, 
In yonder vale, or on the upland height 
Of yonder plain? where lay his large eſtate? 
What graces deck'd him, or what wiſdom crown'd ? 
B We 
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We know no more of him than future times 

Shall know of us, when, ſwallow'd in the gulf 

Of years, the annals of this age are loſt. 

Yon flocks which ſpread the hill, yon daws which 
round 

This aged ſtructure fly, know ev'n as much 

Of th' ancient dead as we: records muſt die 


In time's wide round, as dies the human race. 


In various forms the death of man appears, 
But certain is its ſtroke : here one is plac'd, 
Who, melted by the hectic fire, conſum'd ; 
Another there, who ſaw his life tranſpire 
Through many a purple vent : this felt his blood 
In fev*rous fumes evap'rate, and the next 


High- floated by the hydrops ceas'd to breathe ; 


This by the palſy from the ſtage of life 


Was thrown ; the other tumbled into death, 
Struck apoplectic down: this by the ſword 

Or teaden death expir'd, who in the field 

For glory fought ;. and. there of hoary age 1 
Lies one, who long had ſtood the ſhocks of time. 
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"Twas yeſterday a funeral ſhow appear'd : 
Sable with weeds the herſe its charge ſuſtain'd, 
Nadding its gloomy honours, and the night 
Improv'd the horrors of the ſolemn hour. 
Lamps brighten through the gloom, whilſt ſadly- 

ſlow 

The mournful-ſounding knell aloud proclaims + 
That man is mortal. In the midſt is borne - 
The corſe, the prieſt precedes the pomp of death 
The night-ſung dirges ſadden all the ſcene, 
And ghoſts attentive liſten to the ſound. 
Hung on the grave the prieſt his ſtory tells, 
The grave wide-op'ning ; duſt to duſt is laid; 
It muſt be ſo, for duſt is ev'ry man:: 
Lodg'd is the corſe, which there muſt ever reſt, 
Soon to be ſeen no more: officious grief | 
The laſt muſt ſee ; her tears profuſely flow, 

And her pour'd ſighs riſe bubbling through the 
| alrt ei} | & 36431 
The crouds diſperſe, on buſineſs theſe intent, 
On pleaſure thoſe, and other ſcenes amule. 
Grief to0 ſubſides in time, for time effects 

| Hs; The 
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T he greateſt wonders. Thus mankind are born, 
Live, die, are bury*d, wept, and ſoon forgot: 
Thus ina circle run all human things: F 
Like a dark cloud that moves is man's eſtate, - 


Or like a ſtory told his life, or graſs 


Cut down, faſt-with'ring in the ſunny lan. 


Thy dart, O Death, without diſtinction kills; 
In yonder ſkull-houſe, ſec the heaps confus'd ; 
Medley of horror, old odd ends of men. 

Here lie the learned, eloquent, and wiſe; ' 
But wiſdom here has long reſign'd her ſear, 

And the fweet voice of eloquence is dumb, | 
The tongue unſtrung with ſpeech ; here Science 
tripp'd, _ 11 

And fell into the grave, whilſt on the ſtars 
Sublime ſhe gaz'd ; and they, who meaſur'd time, 
Now ſee Eternity with all his pomp _ 

Of years begin his never-ending courſe, 

Far diftant bounding to his darkſome wilds, 


| | Vain eminence it is to ſpeak the tongues; 


Death ſpeaks in ev*ry tongue, and in a groan - 
All language ends at laſt. The Courtier here 
5 Plots 


L 2 1 
Plots for the ſtate no more, his meaſures craſs'd 
By his thin rival iſſuing from the ſhades ; 
Though high his greatneſs roſe, yet ſoon he 
\ ſtood 
Blaſted, with all his honours ſhaken down. 
Here the pale uſurer is earth'd in death, 
Who erſt roam'd in the dark for prey on man; 
Far o'er the realm did once his lands extend, 
But now his lot is ſcarce a yard of ground, 
'Tis all we want at laſt: his gladden'd heirs 
In coſtly domes his wealth confume, but fail 
To grace him with a tomb. Here human hearts 
Beauty no more allures: where is the eye 
Where once inchantment roll'd, the roſe's bluſh 
And lily's purer hue? Where Heav'nly ſmiles 
Once dimpled, there the grin of death offends 
And fed on faded charms vile reptiles thrive, 
Where erſt the Cupids held their lambent play. 
Here fails gay wit to pleaſe, and with the roar | 
Of mirth intemp'rate wake the genial board. 
Death ever is in earneſt, though the wit 
Is ſtill in jeſt ; and thunderſtruck by fate 
| 4 | Was 
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Was he who Heav'n blaſphem'd, and now in 
Hell tl 

He ſadly weeps, who laugh'd at God on earth. 

Here malice ſets the world on fire no more, 

Nor brutal ſtrength exerts his Milo force, | 

For edg'd in death he ſtrove, but ſtrove in vain z 

And lewdneſs till continues here to rot, 


Full ſoon decay'd, fo much decay'd before, 


Give me to pals within this ſacred dome, 
Where death 15 to be ſeen in higheſt taſte, 
Op'ning on hinges loud the ſpacious door 
My ſteps invites; fair to my wond'ring view 
In folemn ſtate ariſe the trappings gay 
Of proud devotion, pictures, altar- piece, 

And gilded table, held in high account 
By ſimple mortals, Yoncer, tow'rds the eaſt, 
A warrior frowns in ſtone, his legs acroſs, 
And formidably clad in warlike arms; ; 

A chief, I ween, of fame in ancient rimes, 5 
But fame muſt ruſt as well as ſtone z we ſay, 
A deathleſs fame, but faulty i is the ſpeech ; | 
Ev'n Pyramids but poorly tell the tale 


Of 


| 12 ü 5 

Of earthly worth, however time they brave. 
The muſing ſtranger kens this ruinous work, 
But honours not the dead, as *tis not his 
To know for whom was rais'd this pomp of fame. 
Hither he roams to ponder for an hour 
On men and things, to view the waſtes of death, 
And ſteps of hoary Time; but oh, the dead 
Receive no bleſſing from his thoughtful haunt, 
And but a few theſe thoughtful haunts admire. 
Th' unletter'd clown might once admire with 

awe | 
The warrior's giant form, then paſs it by, 
Inquifitive no more: what bleſſing then 
In monuments of fame can man enjoy ? 
Though honour'd in his age, tis his to be 


Forgotten in the next, or known by few. 


Yon private door leads down to-cavern'd death 3 
The farſt in rank, as oft the firſt that die 


This manſion grace : here on her ebon throne 
Sits darkneſs brooding : ſilenee ſtands erect 
Liſt'ning attentive, where the pride of man 


Low- ſhrinks into the confines of an urn, 


And 
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And ſhaded is the glare of higher life. M. 
O wealth, where are thy golden mountains now? 
Ambition, where thy feather? where, renoẽwn, 


Thy trophies ? pleaſure, where thy Siren ſong? 


And lux'ry, where thy bowl ? Lo, in this cell 
Honour diſgrac'd his tatter'd enſigns wears, 

And weeping reads the ſad mementos round. 
Yet here corruption pomp of ſtate affects, 

For gorgeous the right honourables appear 

In gilded letter marks : thus human pride 

Ev'n in this gloomy ſolitude is fond 

To glitter for a while, though on the ſpoil - - 
Of low-fall'n greatneſs worms are ſeen to feed. 
But what obſtructs my groping foot appall d? 
It is a coffin's ſhred with duſt commixt ; ; 
Thus ſhall be trampled all the pride of life. 


Give me to paſs to yonder royal vault, - 
Where Monarchs lie; for in the end their blaze 
Of glory only ſerves to light them there. 8 
Lo, here they reſt, who ne'er knew reſt before; 
Who had their conqueſt, glory, and their pain, 


Spangled 
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Spangled of regal ſtate, they ſhine a while, 
Their glitter like the dew-drops, which on leaves 

Or flow'rs the dawning ſun impearls, but which  - 

Are ſoon abſorb'd and loſt, Thus Monarchs 

wad + 5 

The crown, and bow the head to potent death, 

Their grandeur all exhauſted : though in life 

Superbly ſtation'd, yet by levelling death 

They ſhare the Fate of ſlaves ; low in the duſt, 

For there is honour laid, the regal head 

Is no more circled with the gorgeous crown : 

And, in this vault where royalty yet has ſtate, 

The toad ſhall welter, and the adder hiſs, 

Whelp the cave-haunting fox, and leathern bats 

Emit their ſcreams mixt with the owPs complaint, 

When but a heap of ſtones, or hanging wall, 

This ſtructure ſhall appear, and lone around 

Sad deſolation take his ſilent ſtand. 


What now avails the boaſt of Heraldry ? 
Ton, cloath'd with honour, ſtands th* eſcutcheon'd 
Vall: | 
The rampant lion maddens with the praiſe 
= | 
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Of high- born mortals; there on marble books 


Written their tale is read, their ancient houſe, 
Their worth preferr'd, and hardy feats of arms: 
In vain; the dead ne*er ſee their high renown 
Well-figur'd on the wall in ſhort-liv'd pomp. 
Nothing ſhall theſe the dead avail, their ear 
Deaf to the idle echo of a name, 


In yonder nook up-rears a column's hemht, 
Propp'd by the wall, in fold marble wrought 
With proud intent to brave the ſtrokes of time, 
And ancient is the work ; ſome Baron bold, 

I ween, of ancient times, whoſe gallant deeds, 
Whoſe high empriſe, and mickle worth are told 
In old records, it means : indented deep. 
With rich profuſion of device admit'd, 


And fretted with renown, the piece appears. 


The lily, roſe, and thiſtle tell, from Kings 


His lineage was deriv'd. The creſted helms, 
Standards, and pointed ſwords engrav d imply 


The ſpoils of Crefly won, or Agincourt, 


Or other Gallic fields. Hov'ring above 


Flies vict'ry with her palm, or laurel crown: 
Below, 


of 


Lich 


Below, the lion treads on proſtrate Gauls, 
Imploring mercy from his lifted paw. 

Emblems are. theſe of great exploits ; but fame, 
Engrav'd on marble, muſt with marble fall. 

The dome which ſhelters here this mighty ſtore 
Of monumental fame, this pride of death, 
Proſtrate muſt fall, by hoſtile rage deſtroy'd, 

Or elſe, by time more hoſtile rent, muſt give 
Admittance to the ſtorm, and on this work 
Behold the wat'ry miſchief eat its way. | 

Reduc'd to fragmente, now by pilf*ring hands 
Tis ſnatch'd away. Struck with th' engrav'd device 
The clowns awhile the well-wrought parts admire, 
But ſoon forgot their worth ; when now what once 
The world admir'd, or helps to prop a cot, 

Or elſe *ris loſt, in rubbiſh deep anterr'd. 


Where are the mighty conqu'rors of the world ? 
Vanquiſh'd themſelves by death'sall. conqu'ringarm, | 
For the grim King of terrors ever reigns, | 
The greateſt King on earth; thus who enſlav'd 
The world, are chain'd by death, not to be loos'd 
By mortal force. What is the conquer'd world? 

Lo, 


— 
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Lo, Cæſars glory ſhrinks into a word; 


A word known but to few, by fewer prais'd. 

A deathleſs fame ne'er was, nor e'er ſhall be. 
Where ſounds th' heroic fame of thoſe who liv'd 
Ere Troy's proud walls aroſe ? and Homer bards 
Seldom appear to fing to future times 

The Hero's hardy deed. Fame is a breath 

Now wafted to and fro, and then deſtroy'd ; 

A bubble ſoon which burſts, a flow'r which blows 
Fair in the morn, but fades before the noon, 

Or a vain Idol worſhipp'd for an hour. 

Marble attempts to reſcue dying fame, 

But marble moulders in a round of years 4 

When falPn, it lies the lumber of renown, 

All green with moſs, and ſpurn'd by vagrant feet. 
Thy temple, Fame, thus enters ſov'reign time, 
And caſts out ev'ry Idol worſhipp'd there. 


Empires and ſtates muſt fall with hideous cruſh - 
Torn up at root : the talleſt Pyramid : 
Wreſtling in vain with time at laſt is foil'd 3 
And cities into total ruin ſink 
To be diſcern'd no more, till vracbles riſe 


Where 
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Where ſtructures whilom roſe, In muſing mood, 
Perhaps, ſome future diſtant race of men 

Shall ſearch for London as we ſearch for Troy. 
Nay, all the earth ſhall feel her pillars ſhake 
Rock d to and fro, ſhall melt with fervent heat, 
And into better form her ruins flow | 
Diſſolv'd, *till the Platonic year commence, . 
Mother of time, and other ſcenes take place, 

And other men and monuments appear. 


O death, thy pow'r extenſive ſtill is felt 
From man's imperial race, who on the top 
Of the created world ſuperbly treads, 

To the green inſects of the mantled pool, 

Or thoſe which powder o'er the ripen'd plum 

With mealy life, which by the optic tube 

Are ſcarce diſcern'd. Like leaves on trees, as 
ſings | ky 

The Grecian bard, men ſhoot to life and dis : 

In ſpring a progeny of countleſs leaves 

Burſts from the parent tree, a verd'rous birth; 

But th' autumn comes, and rains them to the 
ground 
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In many a wither'd ſnow'r; and, ev'ry year, 
They ſpring ſucceſſive. and ſucceſſive fall. 
Thus human generations live and die. 


Thy ghaſtly proceſs, death, alarm'd I view. : 4 
What changes thy pale horrors work in man ? 

At thy approach the reas' ning pow'r eclips'd 

Withholds his blaze of light; the hands and arm 


Tremble unnerv'd, when thy precurſor, age 


Comes with his furrow'd cheeks ; the pillar legs 
Ill prop the human frame, hung o'er its poize, 
And tott'ring to its fall; the grinders loſt, 
Or leſſen'd, the digeſtive pow'r declines : 
With dim ſuffuſion clouded o'er, the eyes, 
Head-windows, ill-admit the needed light. 
Behold, the doors of perſpiration ſhut, 
The porous ſkin all-clos'd hence are the ſteams 
Of Life confin'd ; and hence the purple floods 
Fermenting rage, till heat and Pain within 
With torment grie ve the frame, whilſt on his 

. | | 
Sleepleſs and toſſing, lies the wretch diſeas'd, 
Or early riſes wich the morning bird, 

The 
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The downy bed his pain: Organs of ſound 
Impair'd are out of tune; in vain is ſtruck 
The deafen'd ear with muſic's ſprightly airs 
Choak'd are the paths of ſound, or looſe its ſtrings. 
See, wretched man diſorder'd in his brain; 
He thinks he ſees the battlements of Heav'n 
Deſcend with hideous cruſh, or deems himſelf 
Flung to the ſea from Calpe's tow'ring height; 
At fancied perils ſtarts with horrid dread, 
Loſt in a wild delirium : ev'ry noiſe 
His mind oppreſſes, and the ſhrill offence 
Of the graſhopper's voice his peace deftroys. 
Tir'd with its ailments life becomes a load, 
And pall'd is ev'ry ſenſe ; whilſt all unnerv'd 
His tongue can only ſtammer out complaint. 
The juicy ſtores, or of a purple hue, 
Or white, or ſaffron, blood, or lymph or chyle, 
Or nervous fluid, puſh'd with force too weak, 
Stagnate, or wander devious, or abſorb'd ; 
Refuſe their office; hence unmov'd remain 
The needed wheels of life; unmov'd by ſtreams, 
Which now are either ſtopp'd, or elſe no more. 

I | Hence 
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Hence flacken'd are the TOY which brace * 
frame, 
Which now des down to its kindred FN 


Tumbles diſhonour'd ; but on high the Soul, 


Diſburden'd af her clog, to Heay'n aſcends... 


What then is human life, its pride, its joys ? 

Who lives mult grieve ; who breathes muſt breathe 

| his laſt, | | \ 
The ſtreiglit between the cradle and the grave 
Narrow 1s ever found : life is the ſea 
Which rolls between, with dang'rous rocks beſet, 
And rough with horrid ſtorm ; life, which began 
With piercing cries, muſt end with piercing "_ 
Fidelia ev'ry ill in life endur d; 
O grief of heart, Fidelia, is no more: 


Paſt are her toilſome days; in death's dark houſe 


Repos d for ever, and for ever wept. 


Say, O ye pow'rs, who tell of things divine, 
Shall not the human corſe, now in the grave, 
Start into life again? ſhall not the ſeas = 

N And 
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And graves give up their dead? and full-awak'd 
Th immortal ſpirit animate anen-ñ 

Her former clay : and then, before the bar 

Of Heay'n conven'd, be ever bleſs'd pronounc'd, 
Ot doom'd to ceaſeleſs woe ? this wond'rous truth 
Th eternal oracles of Heay'n declare. 

But, ere the judgment-work begins, the carth, 
Seiz'd by a fiery death, ſhall firſt conſume z 
Loud ev'ry-where the conflagration roar, 

An univerſal fire to waſte the globe, 


And end all mortal things. Twas on a time, 


My ſenſes lock'd in ſleep, methought I ſaw 
The direful proceſs of th' important day; 
The earth on fire, and ſentence paſt on man. 
Thus ſeemingly the ſcene before me roſe : 


A voice which ſhook the world, methought, pro- 
claim'd, 
The impious earth with fire muſt be deſtroy'd, 
And time muſt be no more. All nature felt 
Th' effects of ſuch command through all her works, 
And trembled to her fall. Leſs ſhook the world, 
When Heav'n's dread Ruler, on the holy mount, 
I 2 —" my 
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To liracPs people gave th' eternal law. 


Horror ſtood mute at ſuch beheſts, and ſuch _ 


As reigns at night among the heaps antique, 
And deſert monuments of realms deſtroy'd, 

The guilt of barb'rous war ; when now the flames 
Burſt from th* earth's deep hollow-ſounding baſe 
In ridgy ſpires, and redden o'er the globe, 
Blazing from many a hell; or from on high 
Fierce and inceffant ſtream, the breath of God, 
Or flung in balls from his avenging hand, 

The ſky's artill'ry play'd : thus all the globe 
Roars one vaſt Ztna flaming: o'er the world 


(If theſe we might — a ſilence reign'd, 


Wide-ruſh the fiery torrents diſembogu'd, 
Earth rocks, and Heay'n's high throne 18 ſcarce 
ſecure. 


The ſcas fire-kindled burn, and black'ning roll - 


- The brooding terrors of their fumes, old N icht 


Again rejoicing in his dark domain; ; 

The ſea now into Chaos flung abrupt, 

Loud and tumultuous, as if overturn'd | 

The wat'ry maſs was roll'd, and o'er its bounds 

It rode triumphant, that the earth its ſhocks | 
| ; Could 
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Could ſcarce ſuſtain: the fiſh leap up and die 
Stretch'd on the wave, *till ſandy vales appear 
Where roll'd the ſea, now rarified and loſt. 
Th' eternal ſnows on Alpine ſummits melt 
Swoln into ſeas, fierce-ruſhing down the ſteeps, 
But, as they ruſh, evap'rate into air 
Tormented by the flames. Their ſources ſtopp'd, 
The rivers ceaſe to roll their fluid ſtores ; | 
Whilſt heav'd by earthquakes hills move from their 
ſeats 
Dread-journeying o'er the globe, or high in air 
Ewirl horrid, and with cruſh earth-rocking fall 
Pond'rous. Such horror was on Heav'n's high 
plains, 

When angels, with archangels battling fierce, 
Hills hurl'd on hills with jaculation dire. | 
The foreſts feed the blaze, where beaſts retire, _ 
Their well-known haunt, but ſoon with hidcous yell 
They breathe their laſt : the feather'd tribe ſurpris d 
Drop into death, weak · flutt'ring through the air; 
Whilſt tow'rs and cities thunder into heaps 
Of ruin, with the works of human art. 
Aghaſt, men ſec ſhe ruin of the world, 
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And call for ſhelt'ring mountains, but in vain : 
They look, lament, and in theit fears expire: 
Whilſt dire confuſion running wild o erturns 
This ſtate of things cotwolv'd, and giant-like 
Deſtruttion ſtrides Oer all the earthly globe, 
Till nature ſinks convuls'd, the world deſtroy'd, 
And all its ancient glory melted down. 
Next rolling to the earth's high riſing flames, 
| The hacid ſiſterhood of planets feel 
5 The dire effuſions of the hot diſtreſs. 
Venus laments her blowing flow'rs decay'd, 
And blaſted are her oaks ; whilſt Satorn's ite 
More diſtant is unlock d; in ſadden dlodm 
His flow'rs and verdure ſpring, and all his birds, 
As in the vernal ſeaſon, ply the fong, , : 
Bot now the ſcene is chang'd : the human race 
To life mult riſe again, and to the bar 
Of juſtice be conven'd, Lo, from on high 
An angel loud the trumpet founds, which rends | 
The ſky, and, after ſolemn pauſe, he cries, 
Awake, ye dead, and quick to judgment come, 
The dead awake, Methought far round 1 ſaw 
LY - : The 
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The dead ſpring forth in crops of living men 
Rous d by the trumpet's ſound : though ſown cor. 
They incorrupt ariſe. Thus from the ground 

Up- ſtarting, death awakes, ſo ſtill before, 

Burſts into ſecond life, and ſpurns the duſt. 

Now, Heav'n directed, all the ſcatter'd bones 
Meet in their deſtin'd place, till into form 

New- built 7 ſtately rears the human frame. 
Say, is the Chriſtian's faith abſurd, that men 

Sould riſe to life again? that wheaten grain, 
When buried in the ground, ſhould feel the ſoul 
Of vegetation move, and croud the field 
With verdant tribes of corn, till now a pomp 
Of harveſt floats, imbattled on the plain 
Meet far the reaper's ſtroke ; that ſun, moon, ſtars, 
And all-the planet hoſt, at God's command, 
Should gather into form, and pompous thoſe - 
Bowlthrough the road of Heav'n, whilſt theſe remain 
Fix'd palaces of light, unſeen before 
In the blue fields of ſpace; and fibres, fleſh, 
And bone ſhould move in man, directed well 
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By th' impulſe ef the ſoul : are theſe leſs ſtrange, 
Than that the dead to life again ſhould riſe ? '-- 


Methought I ſaw from yonder point of Heav'n 
Dread from the clouds the Son of man deſcend, ' 
Deſcend. to judge the world; and, as he came, 
All-glorious ſhone the ſkies: open, ye gatek 
Of Heay'n, *twas ſaid, ye everlaſting gates. 
And anward let the King of glory paſs 
With all his angel train. Who is this King ? 

The wond'rous Counſellor, the mighty God, 
The everlaſting Father, Prince of peace, 
Whoſe rule ſhall have no end. A" the 

gates, 

And ſtraight the King of glory 1 on 

With all his angel train. By cherub forma 
Drawn in his chariot rides the God ſublime, ” 
With juſtice by his ſide: the chatiot flames 
With conſtellations fluſh'd, and various . 

Of onyx, beryl, topaz, amethyſt, 

Inſufferably bright: the angel hoſts 

With ſhouts attend, and lofty trumpet ſounds, 
On * triumphant _— on wings of gold, 
| Whilſt 


== 
Whilſt all the firmament with glory burns, 
All Heav'h in motion far beyond the ken. 
Though high in glory, yet the Son of man 
Meeken'd beams ſmiles of grace: not with ſuck 
Of terrror frowns the God, as when from Heav'n 
Flaming he hurPd to hell the rebel cre n 
By Satan from their loyalty ſeduc'd. ' — 


— X . 


Trembling thenew-rais'd dead, methought, Ifaw, 
The ſame in form as in their firſt eſtate 
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When beauty in her lovely roſes bluſh'd 
Sweetly diverſified ; and ſtooping age 

In all his froſt of hoary locks appear d 

In act to hear his doom. The miſer now 

Foregoes his gold, the Prince his brilliant ſtate, - 
The patriot all his ſchemes the warrior hears 

A ſhriller trump than e' er he heard before; 

Thunder more loud than at the brazen. throat 

Of warlike engin'ry, and ſtruck beholds 
More blazing pomp than glitter'd in his field, 


Where flam'd the burniſh'd arms, and banners 
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Floating redundant. All the human race 
Conven'd before the grand tribunal ſtand. _ _ 

Far as an angel ſecs, when ſeated high | 
On Heav'ns refulgent arch, the throngs Send, 
And num'rous as the ſands, which riſe in hills, 

Or ride in whitlwind through the Libyan ſkies. 


Some ſmile in triumph, others crave for lll, 


Torn from their beds, to hide them from the wrath 


Of him, who ſits upon his throne to judge 


With horror plum'd, though to the juſt Gag 


| And ſmiling gracious. Diteful is the ſoene, | + 


For wrapp'd m flames of fire the angels ply 
Their miniſterial work; the thunder rolls 


Loud through the world, and wide with lightning 


ſhagg'd © 
Al. dreadful ftands the judgment: ſeat difplay'd ; 
The Judge the Son of Heav*n, who ſentence gives 
With ſuch imperial nod as ſhakes the world. 5 
Bleſs'd are the juft on his right hand pronounced. 
But on his left the baſe are doom'd to wWẽe; 
Whilſt angels high applaud the dooms pronounc'd 
With ſhouts which tear the firmament above. 
Ten thouſand harps ecleſtial hymn the praiſe 
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Of juſtice in the Judge of man ordain cd 
Through all the ſkies ſy mphonious. Now to Heav 'n 
Amidſt Hoſannahs utter d. God approves 
With high applauſe the conduct of his Son, 

And on him blazes forth unclouded love. 
The whole Empyreum round with incenſe funrd. 
The uſt to glory rais d aſſume the form | 
Angelic, beaming with celeſtial light, 

And with the angels high-aſcended ſhine | 0" 
Bright as the ſtars above, in glory ſhrin dq 
And in their bliſs enlarg'd. Thus, if ſmall thing 
With great may be compar'd, the rural wann 
With rapture gladdens in his rural haunt, 

When, after vernal ſhow'rs or ſummer rau, 
The flow'rs refreſh'd a ſtronger fragrance breathe, 
And woodland birds attempt a hveber note. 


But endleſs woe the impious tribes attends, 
Their ſentence dire-pronounc'd to ſee and frel 
Surpaſſing pain, with Satan and his crew _ 
Caſt down to hell accursd. Methought I ſaw | 
Th' ungodly rout through the malignant duſk, - 
And 
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And turbulent domain of Chaos paſs, 
Puſtꝰd oer the bridge which Satan's offspring built: 
But the bridge ſhakes, heay'd by chaotic waves, 
For all things ſympathetically feel . 


Th effects of man deſtroy d. To hell they tend, 
Which now ſpontaneous opens, and its gulf, 


Wide as the ſpace from Indus to the pole, 

And thund' ring with its fires, awaits the rout; 

But Fate forbade their long continuance there; 

For where they ſtood, the precipice, o erſet 

By Heav'n's reſiſtleſs hand unſeen, gave way: 

Fate urg d them headlong in, a gen' ral plunge, 

Ruin on ruin crouded, and ſo loud 

The univerſal roll, twas heard throughout 

The dark of Erebus; trembled all hell, 

And backward roll'd the all confounded deep. 

Not with ſo dread a plunge Sicilia fell 

Wrench'd from the —— when, through the 
realm | 

Auſonian, erſt an earthquake's mineral force 

Up-heaving puſh'd it far into the ſea, | 

With all its weight of mountains overturn'd, 
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Black horror deepen'd, for promiſcuous roll d 

Men, fiends, and ſcorpions; and the vex'd aby ſs 

Still rag'd with fire ſulphureous, ev'ry ſenſe 

Tormented by the fumes. Nought there was 

heard 

But the dire clang and bite of rattling chains, 

Foul blaſphemy, and rage from men accurs'd 
Wich devils ſuff ring; neither light nor dark 

The ſcene appear d z *twas horror viſible 

Where juſt were ſeen the ſpectacles of woe. 

High oer the reſt in all his wretched plight, 
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Superior as in malice Satan lies, 


Y 
Stretch'd like an iſland on the burning deep, | 
Enormous, half ingulph'd and half in ſight, 1 
His heart exulting as the godleſs rout q p 
He kens from earth arriv'd, and fill'd with pride, I f 
Conſcious of his ſucceſs on man deſtroy'd, : ö 
Tranſported rears, and plunges through the gulf 1 
Working a tempeſt there, that hell is more b i 
A hell than e'er before. Th' apoſtate pow'rs | 
He ſummons from afar, and thus, methought, 1 
High on a throne he mouth'd his boaſtful ſpeech, 1 
His Stygian Peers in council liſt' ning round. i 
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Our offspring ſin and death, and what ſucceſs 
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Xe pov'ts ethereal, once the pride of Heav'n, 
Dominions,- -virtues, potentates, and thrones ;, 
Though now inglorious ſunk in woe, attend. 
What num'rous ſhoals are here from earth arriv'd v'd, 
Perverted by our. pow'r, and join'd with us 


In the ſame bitter torment! at this ſight 


HellWno hell to me. The King of Heav'n 
Vainly in fancy deem'd his new-made eartk 
Little inferior to his Heay'n would riſe, 
And as an angel bleſs'd would a. 


But this, *twas not our pleaſure to permit. 


Hard was our enterpriſe to reach the earth : 

Barr'd was the paſſage through the gates of hell 
With burning rocks oppos'd, and blind our flight 
Through Chaos tempeſted with all the rage 
Of hydras dire, the realm of ancient Night. 

At the high gate of Paradiſe was placd 

A guard angelic, and at Adam's bow'r 
A cherub wav'd his ſword ; but vain were 3 
The woman Eve we tempting with ſucceſ, 
The world became our own: we ſent to earth 


Their 
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Their labours crown'd, theſe late arriv'd declare. 
Let not the King of Heay'n ſuppoſe his pow'r 
Reſiſtleſs; who would fear a little bruiſe, 

To gain poſſeſſion of a new · made world? 

T was ſaid, Meſſiah ſhould recover man, 

And Paradiſe regain'd was all the theme; 

But ſlight was his ſucceſs. Tis true, we loſt 
The dear- bought viR'ry on the plains of Heav'n, 
But conquer'd in th' attack of man on eatth, 
Reſiſtleſs there. Here have we ſuffer d pain. 
And foul diſhonour, but 'tis better far 

To ſuffer torment, and to rule in hell 

Than live in Heav'n, controuPd by tyrant rule. 


This utter'd impiouſly, methought I faw- 
Satan inraptur'd, and his viſage writh'd 
In ghaſtly ſmiles, through all its hideous length : 
Hell half illum'd with joy, From fiend to fiend 
The raptures travel, till the vault of hell 
With horrid ſhouts is torn, and Chaos hears, 
Frighted, the uproar loud through all the realm 
Of ancient Night. Leſs loud the ocean ſounds, 
Work'd into howling terror, when the winds 
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Encount'ring dark tear up its deep aby. 
But ſoon this jubilee in hell is loft, 
For malice never long can be at reſt. 


Think not, O man, the future world a dream, 

The child of fancy, or the Stateſman's tool 

To awe the ſubject world. Death is the birth 
Elſewhere of future life, the Red-ſea ſtreight 
O'er which we paſs to reach the bloomy ſhore 
Of Heav*n's fair Paradiſe; and life is here 

The childhood of the ſoul's immortal pow'rs ; 
This ever thought the wiſe, who juſtly thought. 


Who doubts a future ſtate muſt doubt a God, 


Who doubts a God believes the tales of chance, 


Who chance aſſerts, aſſerts himſelf a fool. 


That there's a Pow'r above, all nature's works 
Loudly proclaim : the temple of the world 
Beſpeaks his high deſign : day tells to day 


And night to night, how well the ſplendid hand 


Of Heav'n rolls worlds unnumber'd through the 
fields 


Of boundleſs ſpace : can then the human mind 
Be loſt in doubting mazes in her ſearch 


If goodneſs rules'th* unbounded throne above, 
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Of the firſt cauſe, his wiſdom thus diſcern'd ? 


The virtuous muſt be happy, but in life 
Frequent they groan beneath the heavieſt woe. 
A God imperfect is no God at all; 

A God unkind is an imperfect God; 
Unkind is God, if virtue loft reward; 

Reward is not the lot of virtue here: 
Not happy then the virtuous here, they muſt” 
Be nobly bleſs'd hereafter : glorious crowns 
Shall bind their heads and palm their hands adorn, 


Preſented to th Omnipotent inthron'd, 


Since well they fought the better fight of faith. 
Pleas'd ſhall they reach the blooming 4 fields of 


* , 


*exvtto f3oilogr 
Heav'n, 


wot ag 


Its bowers of pleaſure, and the fount of life, 


Where trees immortal throw delicious ſhade. | 
There will their foe harmonious thus be heard, . 


( Heay'n' s concave : ringing with the ſhouts of joy) _ 
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Pow' r, bleſſing,” gl "gc ory ever be aſerib d 
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To o him who fills the imperial throne on 88 
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And t to the milder glory of the Lamb. 
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Say, are not human ſouls immortal made, 
And immaterial too ? This truth is clear, 
That lighted in the mind of man there ſhines | 
The lamp of reaſon : hence the ſoul can think, "Bp 


Nn 


Can will, impel, and check, rejoice, and grieve, ; 


| Fear, love and hate; but matter reaſons not, ( 
(1 Howe'er divided, ſoften d, or diſpos d!!! 
| How would a ſy logiſm poſe a block? |, 


| Matter nor thinks, nor wills, nor moves unmoy'd, 
Nor grieves, or loves or hates: material foul . 
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Shocks common ſenſe, an error much too hard 
For reaſon. to digeſt ; and, though of od 
This dogma ſpread, tis wiſdom” s foul reproach :_ = 


It ſpeaks the human intellect diſcas'd, 
And all· untun d the mind's harmonious frame. 5 
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If man? 's ſtill active principle within 

Was matter form'd, and with the body died, | 
Aſſociates ne er digjoin'd, why grieves ſhe not, l ak 
When her companion grieves? ? Why ſtrongly beams 
Her reaſon's ght amidſt the glooni of death, 
Bright-glimm! ring through the curtain of diſeaſe? 


Why are her pow'rs ſo atiye, when the pow'rs 


— 
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Of her dear body fail? *Tis certain then, 
That matter and the ſoul are diff 'rent things. 


Stirring within man has a ſenſe of God, 
And of the future world: his mental eye 
Still points them out illuſtrious, and no ſenſe 
Nature &er gave in vain: no needleſs thing 
In all her works appears. Though in the ſchool 
Of vice and error train'd, each Felix fears 
Trembling appall'd, when theſe momentous truths 
His canſcience Heav'n - inſtructed weighs exact. 


See, man unweary'd in the toilſome chace | 
Of fame in arts or arms, ill ſatisfied | 
To ſhine the wonder of the preſent age: 
Ev'n future times muſt hail him, and his ſoul 
Attentive from the cope of Heav'n muſt hear 
His praiſe hymn'd in the temple of the world. 
When duſt his body lies: ſuch noble thirſt 
Of fame implies that ſouls immortal live. 
For, if the high - reflecting pow'r at death 
Muſt fail, why does not man aim like the brute 
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But at the preſent good, at joys of ſenſe, 
Nor court the world's applauſe in future times, 


See, man with hopes and fears of future joy, | 
And future pain petplex'd. Would gracious Heav'a. 
Thus rack with paſſions ev'ry human breaſt, - 
And cruel ſport with man as thus*twould be, 
If no hereafter would begin its round? zoo: 
See, man in high purſuit of preſent joy 
For ever aim'd at, but for ever miſs'd ; 

His eager graſp by th airy phantom mock'd * 
See, dark ning on his brow the ſhaggy | lour 
Of diſcontent, his features with the ſeams 


TTY 


Of diſappointment mark d. Unkind mould be | 
In Heav'n's o'er-ruling} Lord, if full content 
Should ſome where not be found, ſoft on the = 
To pour her lenient balm, and joy complete 
Gild the benighted mind: but, ſince on eartk 
Nor full content, nor jay complete, are found. 
| Ty maſh be found in Heav'ns Parent abode. 
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If man Þ not by the 3 4 
Of Heav'n immortal form'd, why is the brute 


Superior 
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Superior far to him in preſent bliſs ? 

The brute nor fees his diſtant woe, nor feels 
His mis'ry *ull *ris come: but man perceives 
His diſtant ſorrows, and is twice a wretch, _ 
His reaſon ſerving to enhance his pain ; 

As thus it marks his evils from afar 
Approaching with a frown, or well drawn up 
With battlous intent to cruſh him down 

In life's ſad warfare : but ſhall nobler man 
Enjoy leſs real bliſs thangrowling brutes, 

As thus *twould be, if higher joys in Heav'n 
Were not ordain'd hereafter for the juſt; 

If circling round his head no glory beam'd, 
Nor youth immortal in him blow'd her flow'rs. 
But, led by reaſon's twilight, ſhould we ſtray 
In ſearch of theſe high truths, fair in the page 
Reveal'd, immortal life is brought to light. 


Immortal thus is man: then be it mine, 
Blameleſs to fill the narrow ſpan of lite ; 
Narrow, for here wejuſt look round and die, 
So circumſcrib'd is life. Let not the bait 
Of pleaſure or of wealth thrown out allure 
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My eaſy purpoſe into moral woe. 
Since man's immortal, moral be my act: 
And, ſince in public ſcenes moſt danger lies, 
Give me the ſhades of innocence and peace, 
Where beſt the truth is weigh'd, where beſt pur- 
| ſu'd. | 
Thus deep-immur'd along the vale of peace, 
Life let me paſs unnotic'd and ſecure ; , 
Whilſt diſtant, I the world's loud tempeſts, hear, 
Hear but not feel, rejoicing in the calm. 
Rather than join the impious ſcenes of life, 
As lonely let me live as lives the ſwain 
In the laſt iſland of the Atlantic main, 
Where nature has her ſolitary bounds 
Among the howling waves, where but the birds 
Which haunt the ſea-girt rocks, or but his ſheep 
Which graze the meagre-herbag'd cliffs he ſees, 


Or wants to ſee from morn *till quiet eve. 


Heav'n, grant me ever to purſue the truth; 
For ſafe is truth, but danger ever lies 
In ſpiteful error. Should a future world 
Believ d be but a dream, no danger thence 


Accrues 
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Accrues to man believing : bleſs'd is he, 
Who walks by ſuch a faith, and ever acts 
As ſuch a faith requires, although deceiv'd. 
But firmly ſhould this truth eternal ſtand, 
And that it does, tis by the Heav'n- born voice 
Of reaſon loud proclaim'd, then boundleſs woe 
The wretch purſues in vice and error chain'd. - 
All-righteous let me live, that at the laſt 
Bleſs'd I may die, that, when death's ſhades incloſe 
My eve of life, one parting beam of joy 
May gild my mind aſcending, and no fear 
May ſhake my frame, or groan my boſom heave'1 
That, when my corſe along the church-way path 
Is borne, and lodg'd beneath the yew-tree's ſhade 
Near lov'd Fidelia's tomb, and I'm become 
As if I neer had been, my better ſoul, 
Thus prov'd immortal, rapt may riſe to Heav'n, 
Loſt in ethereal day, and rank'd with Gods. 
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NOTES and OBSERVATIONS upon 
the Third BOOK. 


The author was led to * ſuch . as 
this part of the poem conſiſts of, not only from his 
own inclinations, but becauſe he found that of late 
years his countrymen have given much countenance 
to ſeveral well-written pieces upon the ſubject of 
mortality; particularly to a beautiful little poem, 
written by the ingenious Mr. Grey. If the 
author can add his mite to that pleaſure, with 
which the world is diſpoſed to peruſe writings 
of this ſort, he will think himſelf well recompenſed 
for his pains. He confeſſes that it is difficult to write 
upon a topic, which has been ſo often handled, 
without running into the ſame train of thoughts 
with other authors. We ſee how often Virgil is em- 
barraſs'd, for fear it ſhould be perceived that he too 
| cloſely 1 imitates Homer. Indeed, no author can well 
write upon any ſubject but what has been already 
canvaſſed. All that a modern writer has to aim at 
is to give a good turn to thoughts, which are as old 
as the creation; and, if his dreſs of thought be 
agreeable, he deſerves the applauſe of the world as 
much as thoſe who wrote before him upon the 
ſame argument. However, in many caſes, a theme 
is not ſo much exhauſted, but there is left ſome- 


thing 
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thing for the laſt writer thereon, human genius be- 


ing hardly able to recollect at one time every thing 
belonging to it. 


Page 120.— his legs acroſs: 


Camden tells us that the ſtatues of the Knights 
Templars were diſtinguiſhed in this manner, wrought 
in a military form, with the legs placed croſs-wiſe, 
ſignificative of the office of their order, which was 
to defend the croſs of Chriſt, and the holy ſepulchre 
at Jeruſalem, protecting the pilgrims going thither 
againſt the Infidels, the Turks and Saracens, But 
this religious order abuſing their truſt were aboliſhed 
with the deſtruction of their Grand Maſter. This 
happened in the year of the Chriſtian Era 1312. 
We ſometimes ſee images of this fort in ancient 
churches, two of which the author has ſeen at the 
pariſh Church of Berwick Saint John, a pleaſant 
village in South-Wiltſhire. 


Page 127.— Perhaps, ſome diſtant future race of 
men 
Shall ſearch for London, as we ſearch for Troy. 


This aſſertion in the author's opinion is not extra- 
vagant. We may obſerve that the ancient cities of 
Tyre and Sidon, once ſo renowned all over the eaſt 
for their commerce and populouſneſs, are now in a 
manner no more, the former being now inhabited 
only by a few fiſnermen. 
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—— Changes of government and the devaffations 
of war have produced great alterations on the face 
of the earth. | 


Lucretius imagined that, had there been cities in 
being before thoſe of Thebes and Troy, ſome 
Greek poet would have recorded ſomething con- 
cerning them. But this is no ſolid proof that there 
were no cities prior to theſe ; for ſuch poets as Ho- 
mer ſeldom appear in the world, and it is certain, 
that records and hiſtory do periſh themſelves in the 
ruins of time, and are no more heard of than are 
thoſe great actions which they relate. Lucretius 
might have had recourſe to other and better argu- 
ments to prove the non-eternity of the world, taken 
from the periſhable qualities of all material bodies, 
All ſublunary things are in a ſtate of progreſſion, 
tending to a diſſolution. Empires, cities, and fami- 
hes have their youth, manhood, age, and total decay, 
when another ſucceſſion comes up in their place. The 
world will decay in the ſame manner, and accord- 
ingly good Chriſtians expect new Heavens and a 
new earth, whercin dwelleth righteouſneſs. 


Page 125.— Till the Platonic year commence, 


Plato was of opinion, that the preſent world will 
be deſtroyed by fire, and another world, ſpringing, 
as it were, out of its aſhes, time will begin anew 
from thence, He took this notion from the Bar- 

baric 


Q 
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baric Philoſophers of the Eaſt, whoſe philoſophy he 
introduced into Greece, It is probable that his fol- 


lowers called the new beginning of time, com- 
mencing at the exiſtence of the new world, the Pla- 
tonic year, to do honour to Plato, their maſter. 
Che doctrine of the Millennium held by the Chriſti- 


an Fathers ſeems to have taken its riſe from thence, 
though ſomewhat varied. 


Page 127.— To the green inſects of the mantled 
pool, 


The Opticians have found, that the green on 
ſtanding waters conſiſts of infinite numbers of living 
inſets ; and the down of a ripe plum conſiſts of 
the ſame, | 


Page 127.—Like leaves on trees, as fings 
The Grecian Bard, men ſhoot to life and die. 


Thus Homer, in a ſpeech which he puts into the 
mouth of Glaucus to Diomede: 


* reg IAA even, rend Y ad. | 
u TH lep T d hab iu, S q rang? 
TnneFowsra Hu, 4 Ft init wpy* 
g dear even 1 h Obti 1 & de. 


Iliad, Book vi. 146, &c. 
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= A8 is the leafy race, ſuch is the race | 

ot men, the preſent growth of leaves the wind 
Strews on the ground; another growth the wood 
Puts forth in verd'rous youth, the following ſpring: 
Thus men in turn are born, in turn they die. 


Page 128. At bay approach the N pow'r 
eclips'd 
Wich- holds his blaze of light. 


Theſe and ſome following lines are ſomething of 
a Paraphraſe upon Solomon's beautiful deſcription 


of old- age and the eg of death. See Arbe 
ſiaſtes, Chap. xii. 


Page 135. —The 2 ſpring "Ay in crops of 

living men. 

It is rden in this account t of the 3 con- 
flagration, that it will not end in ſuch a total de- 
ſtruction of the earth, as that there ſhall remain no 
more appearance of it: this notion of the matter is 
here countenanced to favour the doctrine of the 
human body's. reſurrection, in the reunion of all its 
ſcattered parts, It is not here pretended to deter- 
mine authoritatively on this difficult point. Let every 
one believe as things appear to be the truth. Reli- 
gion is not at all affected. thereby, whether we believe 
the earth will be annihilated, or otherwiſe, by the 
conflagration. 


Page 
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Page 136.— The wond'rbus Counſellor, | the 
mighty God : 


Theſe are the tiles given to our r Saviour by lala, 


Chag. i ix. 


Page 146.— But matter reaſons not: 


Plato's introducing Socrates, when he had been 
reaſoning upon the immortality of the ſoul, as 
wilhing for, and propheſying-of, a divine guide, to 
be ſent into the world, to reveal unto mankind the 
truth of this doctrine, is an incident very fa- 
vourable to Chriſtianity. If Plato's proofs of the 
ſoul's immortality from moral conſiderations are 
not ſatisfactory, thoſe of the late Baxter of Scotland, 
from, natural conſiderations, methinks, amount 
almoſt to demonſtration. My Lord Boling- 
broke, in many of his writings, blames the an- 
cient and modern Philoſophers tor reaſoning up- 
on ſubjects, of which it is impoſſible for man in 
this ſtate to have any ideas: but is not his Lordfhip 
chargeable with the ſame impropriety of conduct, 
hen he attempts to prove that the power of think- 
ing is annexed to matter, of which x we Tres ſuppoſe 


he could have no ideas! ? 
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FOURTH BOOK. 


On the Impieties and Folly of Heatheniſm, 
and the Divine Origin of Chriſtianity. 


THE ARGUMENT, 


10 a May morning Penſeroſo tetires to a ruirious 
monument of antiquity, ſuppoſed to be the re- 
mains of a Druidical temple, He there ruminates 
upon the Idolatry, Supeſtition and wickedneſs of 
the Heathen worſhi p. The brutal conceptions of 
the Gentiles concerning their Gods. Two tales; 
| the one relative to a Bacchanalian feſtival; the o. 
ther to human ſacrifices. The excellency and 
divinity of the Chriſtian Religion: its ſublime de- 
 lineation of the divine attributes. A philoſophi- 
cal deſcant upon the wiſdom, power, and good- 
neſs of God in the viſible creation, and particu- N 
larly in reference to man. Uabelievers invited 
to honour and eſteem the Chriſtian religion from 
its preferableneſs to all other religious inſtitutions 
whatever. | | 


BOOK 


(. a] | ” 


BOOK the FOURTH. 


OUTH of the year, with flow'ry wreaths 
adorn'd, 
Forth ſteps the ſpring well-pleas'd : bloſſoms and 
: flow'rs | 

In ſweet profuſion ſcatter'd breathe around 
Elyſian comfort: gardens, meads, and ſhrubs, 
Orchard or woodland, kindled by the breath 
Favonian, riſe a gen'ral fluſh of blooms, 
In early morn, or after ſprinkling ſhow'rs 
More redolent, and joyous to the ſwain. 
All nature rapturous charms with ſong and love, 
And, clad in green refreſhing to the eye, 
Her lap with plenty teems, *T'was in the morn, 
Contemplative that Penſeroſo ſtray d | 
High on a lonely peak to view the works 
Of nature and a monument of art : 
*Twas in the morn when, loaded with the dew, 
Daiſies and gildcups hang the drooping head; 
The dew now lighted into liquid pearls 

| By 
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By daylight fair-diſplay'd o'er all the world: 

Yet hung. with furniture of clouds the Heay'ns 
Sweetly begloom'd the earth: hence all the eye 
With eaſy joy ſhot o'er.a fair extent 

Of rural landſcape : vallies, hills, and woods, 

The flo of ſtreams and bluſh of yellow flow*rs, 
Varied as nature freak'd : the bleating flocks, 
Stretch'd from the death of ſieep, or widely ſpread 
The whiten'd fallows, or upon the ſteep _ 

Of hanging mountains crop the ruſſet turf: 

Fair ſprouts the infant grain on well- dreſs'd fields; 


High · mounted ſings the lark; th' neighbouring 


Nome : e ohni bus oruloborotoD 

Joins the ſweet ſymphony, whilſt from the del! 

The cuckoo pours her ſolos, Heav'nly bird, 

With ſolitude delighted; thus awak d 

The choir of nature ſounds a gen'ral hymn, - 
And earth renew'd in all her * ſhines, ; 

7 $ n 

Tis now the joyous 3 b. As e 

From meads and ſhrubs, cull odorif'rous flow'ra,. 


To 0 grace the pole's fair height, for tek; 
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In May's all-blooming times: *twas in this month 
That Proſerpine in fields Sicilian pluck'd 

The vernal flow'rs, herſelf as fair a flow'r, 
When gloomy Dis ſnatch'd to th* infernal world 
This lovely virgin to her mother's grief, 

Who weeping ſought her loſt oer all the earth. 


His muſing walk the penſive ſage purſu'd, 
Where ſtood far- een along a plain remote, 
An hoar magnificence of ſhapeleſs ſtones, 
As if in venerable ſynod met, | 
All dumb companions of majeſtick ſhow, 
The drear remains. pronounc'd of once a fane 
Fram'd for the Druid's uſe; in circle form 
Irregularly great, and but by Heav'n 
Sublimely roof'd, whilſt furrow'd deep with age 
In act to fall they ſtoop, yet brave the ſtorm. 
Shelter for ſwains, yet deem'd by them the haunt 
Of ghoſts and fairies in the dreaded night; 
In neighbouring village nurſe of many a tale 
Of giant, devil, and enchantment drear. 


Studious of ancient writ the ſage ſuryeys 
L Ofr 
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Oft' and again this wondꝰrous wreck of time, 


And in this ſtrain his rural muſings ran. 


High on this hill, and down yon craggy ſteep 
Delv'd into caves, wide-ſpreading roſe the oaks 
Gloomy as night, the conſecrated haunt 
Of ancient Druids : on each father tree, 

Each father tree a wood, ſo broad his arms, 

Fair hung the Miſletoe like burniſh'd gold 

Of myſtic pow'r, and glitter'd through the ſhade. 
Deep-ſcoop'd and ſhagg'd with boughs yon ran the 


Cave 


Beneath the mountain's Mis where dark-im- 


mur'd 
And held a God, the Seer of Druids liv'd, 


His white-rob'd brotherhood in nei ghbourin 


ſhades | 
At awful diſtance ſeated. Their's it was 
Or to unfold all nature's hidden laws, 
Or calm *till midnight hours on mountain tops 
To view the ſtarry frame, the-groves around 
And filent vallies bright'ning with the moon. 
; *I'was 
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*T'was their's at dewy eve along the grove 
Lonely to ſtray and ruminate on Heav'n 
And duties of the good or cult at noon 


The phy ſic plants to heal diſeaſe in man; g 


Or holy in the Fane the Preachers part 

To act, and Legi ſlator's to the croud; 

Or ſweet on minſtrelſeys the fame rehearſe 

Of anclent heroes, who to ſhield the ſtate 

Died on the bed of honour, till around 

Twas all high harmony and joy of ſoul; 

Hills, vales, and groves, chear'd with the ev'ning 
lay, | 

Dying along the conſecrated ſhade. 

Apparent yon the Circus yet remains 

Yon ſtood rever'd the Altar where the rites 

In myſtic guiſe were plied; and yonder bled 

In holy ſacrifice the milk · white ſteer 

Led from the flow ry mead, whilſt Prieſts devout 

Mutter'd infernal things : there, worſt of rites, 


Man, Heav'n's great work, a bleeding victim 
died. 
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Thus here was Idol-worſhip paid to G 
Fictitious, beings of the crazy hrain, 1 
Although ſome uſeful truths charm'd j in che ſong 
Of Druid wiſdom, and with awe their groves | 
Beheld the natural light through thickeſt ſhades. 
Ofr ſhew her radiant preſence, yet the pomp 
Of bloody Altars, Knives and death prepar'd 
For human victims, where by force compell'd 
They ſhed their blood bewailing, made their 

groves 
The bloody ſhambles of miſguided zeal, 7% 
And the vile Prieſts the butch'ring tools of Heay* n. 
Theſe ſhock the ſkies, though meant to pleaſe; for 
ſhould e 8 
The gracious throne of Heav'n be ſtain'd with 
blood 3 | 
Of men unjuſtly ſlain ? and can the groans, | 
Of death be muſic to thy immortal pow” rs? 
W hy Heav'n permitted, hard it is to ſey, 
Such horrid rites ſo long to injure man, 
And ſcandaliſe the world: but gracious Heav'n 
Is 
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: 
Is not to blame, that man will act the fool: 
Man might be wiſe, if wiſdom were his choice. 


Heav'n from the firſt taught man eternal truth ; 
For ſtamp'd upon his mind a ſenſe of God 

Is found, and big there works in ev'ry heart 

A dread idea of the world to come. 

Sweet to the mental palate is the ſenſe 

Of right, but bitter is th* immoral act, | 
Unleſs repeated, for by conſtant uſe | 
Poiſons can ſcarcely kill : a monſter dear | | 
And ſhewn but ſeldom in the public world 
Is th* Atheiſt man profane. Tis not the voice 
Of thunder only that till ſhakes the minds 
Of mortals into faith, but the ſtill voice, 
The better voice of ſomething heard within 


Whiſpers religious, and a firſt great cauſe 


| 
| 
f 
Inthron'd appears, in nature's noble works, g 
Which reaſon ſtruck beholds, and faith adores. f 
Reaſon and conſcience are as much a part 
Of man as fear; nor did the ſolemn craft 
Of Politicians form in human minds 
Their ſenſe of God and right: ſuch ſenſe in man 
Was ever, and coeval with the foul: _ | 


— 
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Th' unletter'd as the letter d o a God. 
In ev'ry mind well thrives this truth divine 
Sown by the care of Heav'n: in ev'ry heart 
The moral dew refreſhes, if by man 
The ſoft infuſion there is not refus'd, 


But thoughtleſs man, by the grim terrors aw 
Of Demon ſuperſtition, often fails 
To ſee the truth, and thus the moral world 
Is ſadly ruin'd. Say, ye Heav'nly pow'rs, 
What ſuperſtitions and what idol Gods 
Had long beſotted man. New is the theme, 
And ſcarcely fit for rhytne, whilſt, in the arts 
Aonian, I but little fkill can boaſt. 


Say, what were | Eel the e Gods, the 
praiſe 
Of Gentile Devotees ? Throng'd was their Heav'n 
With Deities impure, a rout of Gods. 
Their Jove was Heaw'ns arch- ſinner, and his 
Queen | 
Its noiſy ſhrew : the jovial ſot above 
Their Bacchus, and a courteſan profd ſꝰd | 
Their + 
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Their Venus, Queen of ſmiles; though, gadding 
once 

To Trojan fields, and wounded by a dart 

Launch'd from a mortal hand, ſhe yell'd aloud 

And made theThund'rer ſmile : the Lemnian Pow's 

Hight Vulcan limps a cuckold in diſgrace ; 

Whilſt gallant Mars caught in a net affords 

Paſtime for Gods, and Heav'n abounds with jeſts. 

This God a fidler, that a quack proclaims ; 

This ſneaks a thief, and that a bully ſtorms. 

A Brothel and a Sodom was their Heav'n ; 

And lech'rous Jove, with lewdneſs in the ſkies 

IIl ſatisfied, on earth deſcends in ſearch 

Of low adventures with his mortal dames : 

To gain his point, or trickles in a ſhow'r, 

An eagle ſoars, or rows a ſtately ſwan, 

F * in a bull, or crawls a wretched ant 

Ungodded to the duſt: Nor Heav'nly dames, 

Their glory laid aſide, to mortal men 

Squeamiſh refuſe to yield their matchleſs charms. 


Heav'n ill contain'd its num'rous breed of Gods, 


Who now, puſh'd from their ſeats above, and low 
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On earth deſcended, murmur in a ſtream, 


Howl in the ſtorm, and ſadden in the grove; 
Or plenteous in a countleſs tribe of ſnails 
O'erun Egyptian gardens, where the Gods 
In many a handful might be pick'd with eaſe, 
There low'd the ox, a Deity profeſs'd 

By man ador'd, no leſs a brute debas'd 

In ſuperſtition ſunk : no wonder once 


By the wiſe few Meonia's bard was deem'd - 


Unfit to tread th*-Elyſian flow'ry plains, 


Framer of wicked Gods. When ſuch his ſenſe 
Of Deity, can miſinſtructed man 

His manners frame, as reaſon well dire&ts ? 

As are their Gods ſuch are the devotees, 

For men will aft as faith perſuades the will. 
Impure the rites the Prieſt and Stateſman fram'd 


In high conjunction: *twas no wonder then, 


That man, prone to ſlide down the ſteep of vice 


By ſuch preſcriptive rights, ſhould ſtray from 
Heav'n 


In the ſoft hour cf tal. Thus the great 


Were firſt involv'd in error, which in courſe 
Deſcended to the lower ſpheres of life: 


5 As 
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As on the mountain's brow a miſt is ſeen 

At firſt, then gradual to the vale below 

| Rolls the grey burden down, and deep involves. 
The dim-ſeen village with its farms and trees, 
"Tis ſung that oft the wiſer few, allow'd 

To reach the ſanctity of Truth's receſs, 

A better creed maintain'd : but then *tis urg'd, 
The many err, the many roll in vice, 

And theſe compoſe the body of the ſtate, 


Now be it mine to take a nice ſurvey 
Of ancient rites and feaſts. Baſe were the rites 
And blaſphemy the faith : with ſuch a tale 
Almoſt is ſong defil'd: ſacred ſhould be 
The Muſc's ſong, for ev'ry ſong is due 
To Virtue and to Heav'n, Yet here *tis our's 
To tell how Heathen Gods were ſerv'd amiſs, 
And how of need was erſt the Chriſtian ſcheme, 
Where the beſt rules of life are taught, where wiſe 
And good the great ſublime of Heav'n is drawn. 


Then let a tale inſtruct. At Thebes a feaſt 
In honour of the blooming God of wine 


Was 
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Was once proclaim'd : from far the devotees 

Joyous arrive to worſhip and to fin. 

The ſcene a grove, and with a fane adorn'd 

Illuſtrious in the midſt : far round there ſpread 

An area op'ning wide, where ſtood in form 

The plenteous chear on tables and in cups 

Unnumber'd, to debauch a countleſs throng, 

With ſtore of holy Prieſts to prompt the work. 

Gloomy the grove appear'd, as if concern'd . 

At ſuch abominations as will ſoon 

The ſhades pollute. Sad did the ſtock-dove mggy, 

And ſighs were heard in ev'ry ruſtling breeze. 

The low'ring ſkies appear'd to frown diſlike, 

Or ſickly look'd the ſun through clouds malign ; 

But ominous ſigns unheeded paſs, when men 

Are bent on deeds fo grateful to the ſenſe. 

Firſt bled the browſing goat, a foe to vines 4 5 

Then bled the vinous caſk, forth · pouting fierce 

To ſwill the drunkard's throat. Permitted now 

The wild religion riots through the grove, 

Loud roars the noiſy wake of devotees, | | 

And reels the unſtedfaſt homage, for this God 

Ador'd, well-pleas'd, his Church in liquor ſees. 
| ee he 
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The Evo Bacche ſounds, and through the ſnhades 
Ruſh in full cry the horrid-yelling dames 

Urg'd by the ſacred frenzy ; whilſt the God, 
High-lifted by the ſhouting crouds, is borte 

In gleeful triumph. Deep the revel quaffs, 

Till fully ſteep'd, and purpled with their zeal | 
Are all the devotees : bur viler ſcenes | | 


Take place, for rape and murder groan around. | 
Loud ſhouts the grove, the ſeat of war; the ſword | 


High-brandiſh'd for the Thyrſus now unſeen, 

Whilſt wine and gore in ſtreams promiſcuous flow. 

Coupled in guilt, the female and the male 

Odious ſubſide, the ſame their warmth of zeal, 

Fled to the deep receſſes of the grove, 

The dark retreats of fin ; and ſcarce refrain 

In open view to act. Now night, defir'd, 

Dark round theſe hated ſcenes her curtain draws 3 

But vice now rampant grows, when by the night 

'Tis ſcreen'd from public view. Thus howls the 
grove | 
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With groans of murder, rape, and drunkard's ſong, 
Ill for the ſong exchang'd of th* ev ning bird 

Now banifh*d from his haunt. Sin ends not yet, 
| But 
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But runs the courſe of one revolving moon, 


Till human nature can no farther go 


In ſuch a looſe career, and ſenſe is pain. 
Wearied at laſt with vice the devotees 
Retreat, whom yet the ſword and riot ſpar'd. 


Such rites impure on man the blackeſt ſtains 
Of foul diſhonour ſhed, and o'er the ſtate 
Deluge corruption: where rebellious ſenſe 
Lawleſs uſurps, there reaſon is dethron'd 
And anarchy; confounds. Lo, ev'ry ill 
From thence enſues, - the nation's morals loft, 
Morals its ſtrength, the bridal bed abhorr'd, 
The cries of babes unheard, and fad the _ 
Drain'd of its wealth; and in ſuch brutal rites 
Since ev'ry order ſinks, the miſchief ſpreads, 
As ſpreads the foul diſhonour through the ſtate, 


Not much unlike the Bacchanalian rite 
The Cytherean, only in the name 


Mi nutely varied; murder foul-beſmear'd 


In each up-rear'd his bloody axe, and rape 
Tell'd her diſnonour, whilſt potati on drain d 
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His endleſs cups, and Pleaſure lay bemir'd 
Grunting his lewd intent: ſuch. evils flow 
From faith when thus abug'd, and ſuch abuſe 
Is ever certain, as *twas ever meant. 

But worſe than theſe are the tremendous rites N 
Of bufnan victims flain : This in exceſs 
Is ſuperſtition, and by human lx 
Foul murder ſanctify d, What is not done 
By man, when ſuperſtition rules his heart, 
His head by better reaſon uninform d? 
When o'er the ſtate impending ruin lourd. 
Implacable the Gods were deem'd, if man 2 
Bled not a victim flain, thus to vert 
The wrath of injur'd Heav'n, as if the ſkies 
With Cannibals were throng'd, and human fleſh - 
Gorg'd by the Heavy pow'rs. Not flaves alone 
But youth of noble blood, of faultleſs form, 
And gentle manners bleed; by force compell'd © | 
To the grim ſlaughter-houſe of Idol-Gods, 
Proud off'rings, and the ſacrifice was man. 


Hamilcar 
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Hamilcar was a youth with ex ry grace | 
| Sweetly adorn'd, and noble was his blood, 
The joy of ev'ry eye, with wiſdom crown'd - 
Virtue and ſenſe : but oh ! ſuch worth was vain, 
And ſoon to be na more, A lying tale 
The Oracle pronounc'd, of Heay'n's bebelts, | 
That all his blood muſt flow to clear the ſtate a 
Of moral guilt, and ſhield it from its foes. , 
As firſt in rank, twas his the firſt to bleed, S 
And lead the wark af death. His tender leave 
Mournful he takes of parents, friends, and love, ; 
Of love the ſofter tie; who view him gone =} 
With pious tears, and catch the farewell glance. 
| With bleeding heart he bids adieu to ſtate, 

To youthful pleaſures, and to ſacred home. 

Led to the holy grove with downcaſt eyes 

And melancholy thought, no kind releaſe 

From death can be procur'd, for fix'd as Fate 

The cruel order of the ſtate remains. 

Clad in his fable weeds, with tardy ſtep | 

To the dark Fane he bends, where orimly frowns 

The Idol-· God; but darker is his mind 
O'ercaft 
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'Ofercalt with wint'ry forrow: nature ſhrinks 

At diſtant death, and ſtarts in every nerve. 

Heav'n ſhews diſlike at ſuch miſdeeds on man, | 

In thunder muttet'd with a ſolemn voice, 

And with a browner horror lours the grove. 

Pale at the holy altar fix'd the youth 

Devote appears, whilſt loud the parents rave, 5 

And griev'd ſpectators _ their moron 
hearts. 

In vain the wretch for life n ple, 

And vainly flows his elequence of tears. 

Rueful he views the inſtruments of death: 

He views and weeps, for ſoon by coward hands 

'Tis his to fall, not in the laurelVd field 

Where fame his wreaths 93 No war 
ftretch'd | 

On the vile altar, loud his ſhrieks are pour'd 

Which pierce the ies, and Heav'n attentive 
hears. Nom 

Complete the Fatal blow is urg'd : his foul 

In purple ſtreams indignant iſſues forth, 

And fled to Heav'n her right of juſtice claims, 

Juſtice on earth denied ; nor pleads unheard 


Her 
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Her righteous cauſe, for Heav'n his pity news, 
And n Gods attentive hear his tale. 


In him * « direful ich was, but . kn 
For others bleed by droves, *till all the ſoil 
In gore is drench'd, whilſt groans and ſhrieks are 
heard, 
The vocal homage utter'd 1 err in blood  * 
The murder'd corſes lie in heaps around, 
As if a battle there had ſtrown the field ./, | 
With bleeding carnage: vainly ſound the trump 
And timbrel through the grove to drown the 
a (liriekv:o> | 20 0 , 
of x viftims ſlaughter'd, * the diſinal ol, 
Of grieving parents, frantic at the ſight z 
Of their lov'd * ſlain. Mine is no 
more, . 70 Th 
Ts tha fad Ae of ies grief, 
And, © mine is dead,” reſounds through all the 
coaſt. PETE | 
Bedew'd with tears the dead are lodg'd in graves, 
Or blazing in the funeral pyre conſume, 
Whilft martyr ſongs the folemn day conclude, 
Sadden 
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Sadden the grove, and ſadden ev'ry heart. 

Darker the ev'ning grew, all- muffled roſe 

The conſcious ſtars, and ſhaded was the moon, 

Or gleam'd malignant : more than uſual ſad 
Sang the ſweet bird of night, whilſt countleſs 
dos 3 

Of victims haunt the melancholy grove, 

Point out their deadly wounds, and yell revenge. 
But, worſe than ghoſts, the guilty conſcience ſcares 
The vile projectors of ſuch foul miſdeeds. 


Horrid it is, that in the human mind 

The ſenſe of right ſhould fail, though written 
there, 

Fair by the golden penci of the ſkies. 
That human hearts ſhould ceaſe to bleed at woe, 
Woe wrought by man, not ſent at Heav'n's beheſts; 
And reaſon's beaming lamp ſhould be eclipsd 
By ſuperſtition's ſhade : Thus man will act, 
When fancy without reaſon frames his God. 
Weak is the mind where reighs without controul 


Religious error: there the man of craft 
Levels his aim to reach the flight of fools, 
N _ Whe 
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Who ſtill is calm himſelf, when through che dbu 


The ſacred frenzy runs: ſerene he ſteers 


The bark of ſtate affairs, to make the freight 


His own, intent; and often gently yields 


| To popular madneſs that his pow'r may thriveg 


Although the truth and right are doom'd to bleed, 


Say, what is ſuperſtition, ſay, ye wiſe ? 


_ Tis falſe religion moon · ſtruck, faith run mad, 


And human reaſon in a ſottiſh ſtate ; 

Old Night involving all the moral world, $i 
The mind's dark Chaos with its loud miſrule, 
Andtheheart's Titan pride which ſcales the Heav'n's; 
A Gorgon terror which congeals in man | 

His ſenſe of right and wrong; and where ſhe duell 
A howling wilderneſs of woe, where al! 


The ſavage paſſions are let looſe on man. 


Not ſo religion, born of Heav'n ſhe walks 
Graceful on earth ; ſpantaneous in her paths _ 
Up-ſpring the flow'rs of wiſdom ; where ſhe dweſis 
Is man ennobled, tender mercy weeps, | 
Laws bind, and juſtice holds his equal ſcales : 
| The 
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The ſtormy paſſions fail to overthrow 
The planted virtues; friendſhip warms the heart; 
And fame his trumpet blows in human praiſe. 
Life fears no dang'rous rocks where ſhe reſides 
Till landed ſafe in Heay'n, and tis through her 
| That death comes late to man without his groans, 
And the grim terror of his mortal frowns, + 


Say, thus replete with ev'ry ill ſprung not 
The falſe religion from the dark Divan 
Of Hell's black Miniſtry ? Satan at firſt, 
Founder of wicked counſel, erſt devis'd 
Such impious rites and tenets; ahd to ſpite 
The throne ſupernal broach'd them on the earth, 
But, wiſe and good, the omnific claims from mari 
The pureſt homage, th' unpolluted lp, 
The lift of bloodleſs hands, and heart averſe 
To purpoſes unjuſt, and humbly bent 
As bends the proſttate knee. A bleeding heath 
Flows the beſt offering to delighted Heay'n : 
But human blood, unjuſtly ſhed to pleaſe = 
An idol, ſhocks religion; for, if Heav'n 
| Reoie'd at murder, Heav'n there would be none. 
= A bar= 
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A barb'rous faith ungods th immortal pow'rs, 
And Gods impure would make a Hell of Heay'n, 


Vile was the tenet that ſupreme decrees 

In intrails ſteam, or in the flight of birds 

Waft through the croaking ſky ; that nature's Sire 
But blazes from the Eaſt, or ſhrinks debas'd 
Low in the confines of a temple coop'd, 

As if a little God, when Heav'n his ſpread 

Of glory ill contains, through all the fields 

Of ſpace expanded ; that a ſpicy tree 

In fragnant fumes aſcending can delight 

The monarchy of God, when all the earth 

Is his, and foreſts on a thouſand hills. 

No tenets owe their birth to him which ſhade 
The ſplendor of his high perfections known, 
Remove from human minds the landmark views 
Of human duty, or which foul deface 

The moral beauty of a feeling heart. D 


| Abhorr'd the old- taught error that the ſou] | 
Dies with the body's frame, or paſling thence 


Lives in the brute: the Tranſmigration creed 
| 18 
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Is folly paſſing down from fool to fool 

In right ſucceſſion ; and the Atheiſt faith 

| Serves but to lead mankind to ſordid huts 

Of kennelPd pleaſure, or conduct them blind 
Where deep deſtruction opens. This believ'd 
That man's refleCting principle within 

Will neyer die, and that th* immortal palm 
Will grace the juſt is virtues firm ſupport. 
Nor, Epicurus, leſs abſurd thy creed 

That in the hall of Heav'n, diſcharg'd of care 
And eke of thought, the Gods Ambroſia chew, 
And like good fellows of the ſky profeſt 

The nectar bottle ply, or ply the jeſt. 


With Gods like theſe can man be bleſs d? A ſource 
Of boundleſs miſchiefs are ſuch errors taught, 
And error ſpeaks the need of truth reveal'd. 
But God gave light and truth, who gave his Son, 
And, when on earth the Son was ſent, in Heav'n 
*T was holy-day proclaim'd, and wond'rous praiſe 
High-ſounded from ten thouſand angel harps : 
Loud rang th' Empyreum, and in tranſport joy 
Shouted the morning-ſtars : mute ſtood the earth 
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At ſuch high joy in Heav'n, and this the ſong, 

Glory to God on high, on earth be peace | © | 

And Heav'n's good-will to men; for dawning far 

*Tis now the birth - day of the moral world. 

Nature of this event high tokens gave, 

For flooding Heav*n unufual glory W 266 

And a new ſtar flam'd in th aftoniſh'd ſkies. 

Portentous deem'd, and, never ſeen before, bo 

Perplexing Monarchs, whilſt the Eaſtern Sage , 

Admir'd the blazing ſtranger, by whoſe light 8 

He with his coſtly gifts was led to where 

The Heav*n-born child was ſeen, The frains at 
night,” © 

On mountain tops, ſurvey the ominous light 

With high-adoring wonder, and this ſpeech, 

From Heav n's arch*d dome PRES ey over- 
ber, . : 4 

T his i: is our e che pleaſure of of our fi . 

Shrunk i into man the Saviour's birth was mean, 
Shorn of his fplendors : hence the human eye 
Painleſs beheld the glory-empty'd God, J 
* Kbop'd! to earth mr man might riſe to )Heav'n, 

And 
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And ſerv'd that man might wear a regal crown. 
Tranſition ſtrange on high from th Empyreal throne 
Deſcended to a cot of mean account; 

For now a manger holds what Heav'n before 
Could ſcarce contain, his glory in extent 

So wide · emblazon'dꝭ and by angels ſeen 

At awful diſtance proſtrate, but by crouds 

Now ſcarcely notic'd : thus his goodneſs flow d, 
And humbled thus was Heav'n let down on earth. 


Won@&rouy it was, the ſeers had long foretold 
This gracious act. Rapp'd into future times 
Through their prophetic teleſcope they view d 
The great Meſſiah's glory from the ſky - 
Beaming illuſtrious, and they well pronounced 
Shiloh ſhquld ſurely come, when now no more 
The ſceptre grac'd the hands of Judah's Kings, 

Their pomp of empire trodden underfoot. 
Big with th? inſpiring God they elſe foretold 
That o'er the world the wand'ring Jews ſhould roam, 
Unown'd by Heav'n, on all the earth abhorr'd, 
And without law and empire of their own : 
* hays the Jews roam d o er th admiring world, 
M 4 Unown'd 
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| Unown'd by Heav'n, on all the earth abhorr d, 
And without law and empire of their wn. 
Thus wanders'ev'ry Jew a wand'ring liglit 
On the dark gloom of prophecy to throw 
Shining conviction, and direct the feet 
Of mortals through the wilds of hidden truth. 
By prophecy the high records of Heav'n ' 
Are handed from its Archives down to man, 
Who high-inſpir'd proclaims them to the world, 
Prophetic truths at firſt are ill- diſcern'd 
Through the long avenues of diſtant times, 
But, when approach'd, they fill the view enlarg'd 
With ſtately wonders: hence all unbelief 
From a bad heart muſt flaw, the heart full-fraught 
With ferpent ſpite, and pride which licks the duft; 
| Hence faith and reaſon vary but | in name. 


* 


By miracles the great Meſſiah proves 
Himſelf the ſent of Heav'n. See, aw'd 64 him 
The bluſhing water purpling into wine: 
Safe on the liquid pavement of the ſea . - 
He walks undaunted, while the waves around - © 
Subfiding own his prefence: At his Word 
ee * If The 
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The deafen'd ear is winded into ſound, 

And new-born light, is flaſh'd on darken'd eyes, 
*Till joyfully, before the ſwimming ſight, 

Men, domes, and trees return : In triumph throws 
The lame his crutches by : the * nerves 

Of Paralytics quiver into ſenſe: 

Whilſt howling Demons quit their leaſe in men, 
And wak'd to life up-ſtart the ſleeping dead. 


The beſt and certain'teſts of truths divine 

Are high-wrought miracles. Theſe, as it were, 
Are God in all his pomp diſplay'd to man, 
Creation alter'd for the gen'ral good; 

A, ſhort repeal of nature's gen ral laws, 

And human faith aſſiſted : hence it is 

That ſenſe can judge of truth, and leſs of uſe 

To man is reaſon with her puzzling rules, 

All men can ſee, but few can reaſon well : 

Hence ſigns and wonders are a gen'ral good. 
Lodg'd ina well the truth is pump'd with pain, 
Rut by a ſign convincing quick the mind 
The truth explores: much better is the faith 
Through the bright focus of the ſenſe conyey d: 


Thus 
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Thus by a wonder's dumb perſuaſion tauft 

Men ſoon believe reform d: hence the coin'd words 
Of art ſcholaſtic, hammer*d out with pain 
By haughty pedants, and by them ar laſt 1 
Ill underſtood, now ſerve no uſefulend, 
The pow'r miraculous from Heav'h deriv'd," 
And fent on earth, nor in a corner lurk d. 


Nor walk'd in darkneſs, but in public ſcenes | © /. 


For ever was perceiv'd : for crouds beheld, 
In ev'ry public place, what mighty works 
The great Meſſiah wrought beyond the reack 
Of nature's gen ral laws : hence unbelief | + / 
Soon redden'd into bluſhes, and ador d 
The Chriſtian cauſe, though firſt it was his ſcorn.” 
E 
Thou ſharer of the immortal throne, in whom 
Forth blaz'd the effluence of parental pow'r ** 
Thou great Meſſiah, taught by thee the trutn 
Eternal fills the earth, and drawn by the 
Inuſtrious ſhines the Infinite of Heay'ns 
With whom compar'd the ſolar beams are dyoſs'y/ 


Who darkens with his luſtre human ſenſe, | 


Hid thus from fight profane; yet in his works 
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Shadowidl is he perceiv d: that medium tames 


His glory to the feeble ſenſe of man. 
His ſtrong effulgence mellow'd thus. Is there 
In nature aught ſo pure as nature's Lord? 

How then is he compar'd ? Here, ſilence, muſe 
Th' unſully d brightneſs of the immortal throne, 


Parent of nature, univerſal good, 
What other name ſo well his glory ſpeaks, 
StyPd is the Chriſtian's God: ſo kind a r 
[s ſtill to man amidſt the ſtorms of life | 
His mind's fair weather, and his wing of hope, 
Or viſion beatific ; but a God 5 
Barb rous pronounc'd i is th? idol of a "i 3 
Satan without his name, or in the ies | 


A real Zodiac monſter with hys claws, 


Not fo the Chriſtian's God, of whom thus tells 


The Sacred Page, that with its kindly warmth 
His love on nature broods, flows in the ſtream 
All-bountiful, and in the gentle gale 
Refreſhing breathes, whilſt vegetation ſprings 

The green expanſe of his benign regard: 
\ | oy 
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Soft inthe veriial ſhow'r bis woodneſs fallt 


Whitens the bloſſom'd tree, and loads the bough 
With ruddy burdens mellow; wide the plain 
Clothes with a pomp of harveſt, and the vat 
With guſhing plenty fills ; *till, pleas'd, the ſwain 
Far Oer the land his cup of bleſſings ſhews, 

And jolly autumn ſounds his ruſtic joy. 

The valley-ſounding low of luſty kine; 

The bleat of mountain flocks, and ſong of birds 
In woodland, or in air aloft, proclaim 

How bleſt they live; and their bleſt ſtate proclaims 
A gracious-ruling cauſe.” Such bleflings flow 
Not from a curling God : ſuch order ſprings 

Not where confuſion mabs it through the world : 
Nor could ſuch Plans of wiſdom eder be trac'd, ; 
Where blind chance ſtagg'ring had the lead of things. 


. Wiſdotr and-pow'r the Chriſtian's God adorn 
In high perfection; for in Sacred Writ 
*Tis well pronounc'd, ſo high th' eternal thought 


Soars from our ken, that man, moſt wiſe on earth, 


With God compar'd, is but a fool; the jeſt 


Of all- wiſe Heay'n, when things of high account 
| He 
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He fain would maſter. By the modern's art 
Much of the Immortal's wiſdom has been found; 

But more unfound remains : What man perceives 

Let man adore, and elſewhere long to ſee 

The wonders of the reſt ; wiſdom and pow'r 

In noble fellowſhip combin'd to form 

This complex grand machine, the univerſe: 

Creation is the pow'r of God amaſs d; 

His wiſdom is the world's conducting mind. 

Let there be light, God ſaid, and there was light. . 

Great majeſty of day, the ſun, was form'd, 

And ofer the world his blazing glory pour'd, 

Sublimely thron'd in his meridian tow'r. 

Flung through the void of ſpace, around him move- 

The planet train; but till the parent ſun 

Keeps his bright ſtation, and with golden chain 

Safe-holds his circling orbs; with diſcipline 

Moſt ſtrict, the hoſts above throughHeav'n's high road 

Their wond'rous rout effect. Wiſdom and pow'r 

Firſt ſhap'd our mother earth, her axis wheePd, 

And ſpun her robe of air, refreſh'd with ſtreams, 

With foreſts tufted, and embalm'd with flow'rs : | 

Pow'r much ador'd, that into motion heav'd 

| | The 
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The earth, and wrought rotation in the fly: 
Still viſible this pow'r, for motion laſt 
Still ſeen this wiſdom in the world preſerv'd. 
Such is God's pow'r, that his eternal hand 
Th' eternal mountains weighs, and all the length 
Of Heav'n his fingers ſpan : to him the earth 
Appears a duſty atom, and the ſea 
A drop of ſmall account. How vaſt his power, 
His eſſence how immenſe ! Our ſyſtem, known 
1s but a portion of his work begun : 
For diſtant rang d throughont the vaſt ed 
Lo, other ſuns and other ſyſtems glare 
Unnumber d worlds, dread- rolling through the fields 
Of ſpace unbounded, more than angels ken 
Plac'd on the peak of heav'n : Here fancy flags, 
And man grows giddy at the wond* rous view. 
Dumb kt our language be, and mortals muſe 
- With huſt'd attention Heay'n' O eternal praiſe. 
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In man as fair God's matchleſs wiſdom ſhines; 
The world in miniature, ſtamp'd with the marks 
Of God's bright image; with a reas' ning ſoul 
Illum'd; and by his paſſions duly ſtirr'd ; 

For 


n 
For all the paſſions have their uſe, and each : | 
His own department knows, and each reſpecte 
The balanc'd good of man's internal ſtate. 
A fine machin'ry is the human frame, 
Well- bound with countleſs. ſtrings in proper tune; 
And floated with its juicy ſtreams which low - . 
In nice meanders for ſome uſeful end, b 


But till the mind is man's more noble part, 4 
The work ſupreme of Heav'n: *tis by this pow'r 7 
He mounts the poles, and with the ſplendid train | 
Of planets travels, traverſes the fields a 
Of boundleſs ſpace, and tells how comets ſpeed 
Excurſive to the frontier bounds of Heav'n : | 
That midſea moles are thrown to bar the waves N 
Raging with mountain terror, but in vain: N 
That, from the deep, is reſcu'd many a ſtate, 

Old Neptune ftreighten'd in his mutt'ring bounds: 

That ſtreams decoy'd forſake their wonted tour, | 
Admiring flow'rs and meadows not their own; 5 
And hulks of tow' ring height are fram'd to ride 
Safe o'er the terrors of the ſtormy deep, _ 

What have not Britons fram'd ? That mighty rocks 


From 
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From earth are torn, and into cities roll'd ; 
Domes, arches, fanes, and tow'rs with glitt ring ſpires 
High- rais d emblazon'd, as if orient ſuns 
They match'd in ſplendor z that the lofty hills 
Are flatten'd into plains, and into hills 
The vallies riſe illuſtrious z that old trum 
Gleamsthroughthe wildsof time, andth' ancient Sage 
Plain to the modern talks : in Warburton 
What have not th” ancients utter'd to the world? 


| But the high glories of the Chriſtian cauſe 


My wand'ring ſong recall, whoſe founder taught 

The pureſt rules of life, and kind to man 

Divulg'd on earth the counſel of the ſkies ; 

His laws fulfill'd, man ſoars into a God, 

And the earth blooms an Eden of delight : 

Fair in his bright example ſhone his law, 

His life the better ſermon of the truth, 

He taught a future ſtate, ill- taught before, 

Hid in a cloud of fable, and the door, 

Which leads to Heav'n, he open'd to the world, 

Never th' enthuſiaſtic, in their minds 

Diſtemper'd, reaſon well : but he who ſhone 
| The 
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The world's tranſcendent light, for ever ſpoke 

The words of ſober truth, and ſweet his flow'rs 

Of ted rie flburiſh'd, bur they yielded fruit, 

The fruit of reaſon, Never was it known, 25 

That in the cauſe of Heay*h impoſtors bleed; 

But the Meſſiah bled : In dying groans 

The truth he utter'd, and his pure intent 

Gleam'd in his ſtreaming blood: but, when he wept, 

The world in darkneſs mourn'd 3 and, when he felt 

The pangs of death, an earthquake tore the globe ; 

Graves op'd, ghoſts yell'd, the rocks came tum- 
bling down, | 

And the rent temple nodded o'er irs baſe. 


When o'er the earth the Sun of righteouſneſs 
Aroſe, then broke away the Heathen faith 
Which long the world invelop'd : a then tlie: Wann 
Of oracles no more impos'd on man ; WE” 
And humbled to the duſt; from whence they came, 
Down fell the impudence of brazen gods. 
*Twas by the force of truth divine, though taught 
By theologues unſkill'd in human lore, 
That human eloquence of high account 
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Was thunderſtruck, and fled with ſneaking ſhame 
The Roſtrum!s pride: thus yields to ſtronger light 
The wiſdom of the world, and Princes, taught 
The better truth, renounce the mock renown | 


Of Pagan gods, and fathers of the church | 


Foſter the infant growth of Chriſtian faith. - 
Reli gion now, heart mending, high adorns 

The moral life of man, and *tis no more 

The flaunt of gorgeous ſhow : ſtripp'd of the n mean 


Embarraſſments of art, ſhe moves with eaſe, 


And charms the wiſer world. The Chriſtian ruth 
Is conſcience lighted up anew in man, 

Or reaſon iſſuing from the dark abyſs _ | 

Of Stygian ſuperſtition, where ſhe lay 

For many a dreary period ſadly quench'd d: 

*Tis nature's firſt religion born again; 


Her laws exploded long reſtor'd to uſe, 


And better finiſh'd : *Tis the truth of Heay'r n 
In its meridian ſplendor; z but the truth 
Juſt in its early dawn is nature's light. 


Say, ſons of unbelief, we other * 
What other faith ſo wml can ever claim 
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Your, high adoring praiſe: the Chxiſtian law 
For ever was the firſt great law f love: 
From hence tis clear that love of Chriſtian truth 
Mult be the love of man, and. on the heart, 
Where are glows, fits gracious Heav'n in- 
Say, N is Ie in 1 3 
But all the paſſions from their centre hund. 
And ruſhing lawleſs through unbounded ſpace. 
Still. be it your's to att the rightequs part, 
And then believe; for from the ſelf-fame-fount 
Belief and virtue flow. Nobly ariſe 
And vulgar error ſcourge, but ſpare the truth ; - 
Rock idol Folly from his throne ulurp'd, 
But never, Titan- like, aſſault the ſkies, 
Leſt Heav'n hurls down his wrath, and blaſts your 

pride: | 
Like Littleton, defend and live «he ASAY 


Compare the Chriſtian's with FORE faith, 
And weigh th' eternal counſel of the ſkies. 
was in the cope of Heay'n advanc'd, 

Lo, ia ſun peurs forth his blaze of rays : | 
| N 2 Leſs 
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Leſs light has yonder ſun than Chriſtian truth 
By prophecy confirm d, and all its pomp 
Of miracles rever'd. Dark through the land 
Yon greenwood ſpreads its ſolemn ſhroud of glooms, 


That the bright face of day is half obſcur'd ; - 
Yon greenwood leſs is wrapp'd in ſhades obſcure, 


Than the vile tales devout of amorous gods, 
And ſcolding goddeſſes in wrathful Heav'n, 
Yon azure hills appear as if conjoin'd 
With Heaw'n, their ſite ſo diſtant from the eye; 


Les diſtant hence are yonder ſky-blue hills, | 


Than from the truth the Gentile's faith remoy'd. 
White Oer the carpet ſpread of yonder down 
The fleecy flocks ſpread diverſe, and devour.” 
The thymy morſel, whilſt with Chivy-chace 
And fairy tales bemus d the mepherd lies; 


. Lib ſimple yonder ſneep than devotees 
Of Ifis and Ofiris, drove of gods 


Bellowing along the Nile, and wiſdom ies 
Beams in the Heathen prieſt than in the ſwain, 
Whom Chivy- chace and fairy tales amuſe. 


' Lodg'd on the thicket, or the moſſy turf, 


Yon active birds their callow youth attend 
fl R And 


And bees wheel en the a air _ — 
£01209 flight, EBAY I 25 

Intent on fragrant ſpoil among the flows, 

Which bluſh in yonder particolour'd mead, ' 

Where now beneath the oak, or in the 1 

The lowing herds the cooling ſhade demand ; 

Emblems are yonder active birds and bees, 

(af ſmall with greateſt things might be compar'd,) 

Of Heay'n's high care to ſpread the Chriſtian faith; 

And ſavoury leſs yon herbs and ſtreams to herds | 

Than Chriſtian: truth, the food of fouls, to man. 1 
Thus, by the potent force of Chriſtian truth | 

Chas'd were the Pagan errors, as the fogs 

Which croud the vales fy diverſe, when the ſun . 

F orch-breaking gilds the e landſcapes 

And Echer ha one continu d blaze, | 3 ys 
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NOTES and OBSERVATIONS upon 


the Fourth BOOK. 
Page ** ͤĩ˖ PR Ag "Ig 
And held a god, the ſeep of Druids ld. 


? 


of 8 Divids m were cw hi = 


—— me heme ods. They are 
ſu ppoſed to have derived their religion from the 


Magi. Thofe of Britain were the moſt celebrated 
for cheir Karting, and for che great reſpect and ho- 


nour which they received from the world. The 
accounts we have of them from hiſtory are very 
ſhort, being alttioft loſt in the wilds of time. It is 
certain alſa, that they taught ſome great and 
uſeful truths; but, whether they addicted themſelves 

to all the idolatry and fuperſtition of the other 


Bills! 19-61! ive Heterehined; "Ther inen 
of this book is to expoſe the wickedneſs and folly 


of idolatry in general, but not merely that of the 
Druids in particular; and à nberty is herein al- 


ſumed of imbelliſhing this account of the matter, 


with ſuch circumſtances as are in part true from 
hiftory, and partly probable. 


Page 165. For ſtamp'd upon his mind a ſenſe 
of God 


Is found 
Hobbs“ 
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Hobbs's notion, that the lam of nature are no 
more than. the laws, of the civil Magiſtrate, is a no- 
33 anger 

_— OG —_— bs a dart 
Launch d from a mortal haud 


"Fas" alludes to the 1 of Venus's being 
wounded by Diomede at the inſtigation of Pallas, her 
profeſſed e enemy. See Homer's Iliad. 


age 167,—To gain his point, or trickles f in a 
ſhow'r, 


This and the following accounts of Jupiters 
amours with mortal women are taken from Ovid. 


Wa 5 167 —Heav'n ll contain d its numerous 
© breed of gods. 
Varro Ander this nünider of Heather gods to 
conſiſt of thirty thouſand, We ſay nothing of their 
Cloacina, Crepitus, and Stercitius. <4; 


Page 168.—Framer of wicked gods. 


Homer's accounts of the Heathen gods were ſo 
monſtrouſly abſurd, that ſome have refuſed him 
a ſeat in the Elyſian fields, and Plate baniſhed 
him from his commonwealth for the fame reaſon. 


Page 169.—The many err, the many roll in vice. 
N4 How- 
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However learned men“ have attempted to 


2 the mythology of the "ancients, and 'conſi- 


ſidered it as couehing under it ſome particular hiſ- 


tory of thoſe times, it is certain, that the vulgar be- 
lieved their theology in the groſſeſt ſenſe, and acted 
accordingly, to the great ſcandal of their morals. 

Although the wiſer few among their philoſophers 
might, upon, their initiation, into their myſteries, 
believe the unity of the divine nature in oppoſi- 
tion to polyrheiſm, it is certain that ſuch belief was 
very confined, and of courſe it could be but of lit- 
tle uſe to ſociety i in general. 00 1.2864 


170. Firſt bled the brikefing: gout, a foe 
. Gp 10 vines. N * 


It was cer among the ancients to ſacrifice 
A goat at their, Bacchanahan feſtivals, becauſe that 
animal js known to do, great injury to the vines. 


et Rh For rape and murder groan around. 
„ae anidaen ns ov erh i Hine) 
The exceſſes committed at the Bacchanalia were 


ſo flagrantly wicked, that chey were forbidden by 


an order of the Roman, Seas. 2 1-o.. 


"EX - 


Page 14 nature "fir Religion born again. 


Chriſti lanity fees to "be a republication of the 
religion of nature, Which mankind had grolly car; 
rupted, as the moſt learned divines have unanſwer- 
os 9 1; ſeems alſa to be 2 great improve. 

ment 
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ment fs * religion of nature, by — addition of 
ſome important 'doEtrines fafficiently authoriſed: 
But ve cannot ſuppoſe that mankind. had no religi- 
ous truths delivered to/them before the Chriſtian 
ra took place: ſuch a ſuppoſition would impeach 
the wiſdord and i bert of the divide er. ö 
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1 195. Say, wha * in AK; minds 
But all the paſſions from their centre hurPd. 


It has been queſtioned how i it happens that ſome 
great men have no religion. This queſtion may be 
well reſolved by what is reported to have been ſaid 
by the late moſt excellent Lord Cornbury in re- 
ference to the late Lord Bolingbio te, to this effect, 
that men of ſtrong parts are ſometimes men of the 
ſtrongeſt paſſions: hence we may account for their 
demoliſhing what elle would be ſo troubleſome to 
them in their career of, wickedneſs. But, to the 
glory of genuine Chriſtianity, we may boaſt of a 
Newton, Locke, Bacon, Boyle, and others, who as 
they were the greateſt geniuſes, ſo, they were great 
defendefs, as well as Practitioners of religion. 


4 bid. be LOOP 5 nnd and: live the 


See the — on de 3 pry Apoſte. 
ſhip of Saint Paul, a moſt ingenious compoſi- 
tion, conſiſting af the moſt maſterly reaſoning, 
in the moſt polite and elegant language, by 
Lord Littleton, THE 


; 
| 
| 
| 
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On the Abuſes of Chriſtianity in the Church 


FIFTH BOOK. 


of Rome, and the Benefits pf Liberty, 
Penſeroſo, ſome time in the autumn, retires to the 
mins of an abbey: he reflects upon the ſtats, of 
the Church: the uſefulneſs of the Chriſtian Mi- 
niſtry aſſerted. Their facred call abuſed. AI 


— 
* 
„ 
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nn 
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dun weight. The reformation begun and nereſ- 

ſary. The cruelties uſed to prevent its ſucceſs. 

The ſtory of the noble Galacius and his family 
ſttatving in a dungeon. A maſſacre.” The abuſes 
_ of Chriſtianity no proof of its not having God 
for its author. Liberty and charity recom- 
mend eee aq on 


BOOK 


Fs 
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BOOK the FIFTH. 


HE fiwain has now bis harveſt ſores ſecurd, 
| And ruſtic mirth the village hinds diſſolves, 
The meed of endleſs toil: new. horn appear 
The levell'd fields, their bearded growth convey'd 
In joyful triumph to its winter lodge. 

Now rural ſports commenc'd, the tutor'd bank 

Mounts to th* ethereal combat with the dove, 

Or at the partridge from the ſtubble feaſt 

Up-flying loud, or at the pheaſant's gloſs ' 

Fierce aims the talon'd cuff: whilſt ſwelling nets 

Their twiny bondage ſpread for prey well mark d 

By the ſagacious dog. Oer fallows, heaths, | 

Fields, woods, and plains the perſecuted hare | 

Swift from the beagles ſpeeds her mazy e 5 

Clam'rous delight, loud-echoing through the land, 

A rural concert, whilſt with branching head 1 

The ſtag through yonder lawn is urg'd, his ſoul 

All fight, all fear, vill under th! aged oaks 

Torn by the murd'rous pack, be bleeds in death. 
| 9 Nigh 
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Wen vary d\ was the ite; here vallies a 


Or cop he dainty morſel; iy "IF view, 3} * 
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Nigh tam'd is now the ſummer's ardent ſtrength, 
And ſober is the year; but ſummer yet, 
As loth to leave the world, looks hack and gleams 
F requent a radiant ſmile, Clad are the oC 


Yetin their ſummer liv? ry, but their hve 


Tawny appears, as if too long i Wu, 77.51% 

Where tempting fair the yellow reach of nuts 

The ſwain invites. Now nor the ſun inflames 

Nor moiſture Chills ; 3 well-remper'd are the ſkies | 

And bland the air. Twas then the Sage reti d, 
When day was at its height, to where up- roſe 


An abbey's dome, inviron'd with a wood, 


And ſcreen'd beneath an hill from northern blaſts 3 
Sweetly romantic : near there flow'd a oped 
Bay'd i into many a brimming pool, replete 
With fhny tribes of ſpeckled hue, which piy 
Their humid ſport well. pleas d ; the lux ry once, | 
And Lent repaſt of Rome's monaſtic drones. © WS. 


01 5 7 a 


Extended, terminates on fallow lands? 


For We crop prepar'd ; ; or ſpread of downs * 
Ina- 
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Inamelbd with the flocks, or furzy heaths, 
And woods, the quiet haunt of rural game. 
Spacious the dome in ruinous ſtate appears, 

Magnificence decay'd ; o'errun with moſs 
With ivy mantled dark, and, though unroof'd, 
Standing intire, where in a nod of wall 
Deſtruction threatens, and confuſion mounts. 
In many a heap around yet, to the view 
Of pilgrims, each apartment ſtands confeſs'd. 
Here opes the hoſ pitable kitchen where 
The lazars once were fed, and where the guſt 
Of eating was indulg'd; but now it mourns 
The ſolitary haunt of ominous; birds, 
Diſcordant ſongſters of the midnight hour; 

The lizard's nurs'ry, and, at quiet eve, 
Frequented by the fox, or lonely hare. 
Silent is now the ſcene, where erſt was heard 

The ſound of human concourſe. Near there ſtands 
The, broken growth of ancient elms and-yews, - © . 
The ſeat of owls, and haunt of fancy'd ghoſts 
Seen by belated ſwains. etna: T 
Beneath the tread of feet on vaults are heard, 

| | ves here 
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"Where long · forgotten lie the dead in peace, 
As if they ne er had been: thus greatneſs here 
Deplores its ſtate decay d, and names are loſt 

Once known to ſame; and thus is human life - 
An empty dream, and vain is human pride, 
"Twas here that Penſeroſo ſtray'd a while, 
And thus his moral contemplations ran : 


Worthy th' immortal pow'rs above to give 
Was erſt the Chriſtian faith, as whilom taught 
Our ſerious ſong. Say, is it not a truth 
Of high import, that Levi's holy ſons, 
The heraldry af Heav'n, God's terms of peace 
Should offer to the world, and rules of life 
To erring man- diſpatch ? A ſtanding good 
Was ſtill a ſtanding Miniſtry, ordain'd 
Of things divine to tell; for, ſhould the ſheep 
On yonder plain, without a ſhepherd, feed, 
Since prowling wolves untended flocks devour ? 
From future woe the heedleſs ſhould be warn d, 
And truths forgotten ſhould be oft recalbd. 
Prun'd by rebuke th' immortal mind of man 
Burſts into fruit, but, when neglected long, 


With 
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With vice tis overrun; and, by the dew _ 
Of knowledge cheriſh'd, ftill will virtue's ſeeds 
Take deeper root; and pompouſly expand, 
Fill man tipe grown is gather'd for the ſkies. 
Shall human laws by men be well explain'd, 
But the high laws of God-by human care 
Remain untaught * Conſcience man's only guide 
By Heav'n was ne'er defign'd : for ſhe may err 
Miſguided in her ſcent, and, by the fumes 
Of paſſion ſmother'd, dim would reaſon ſhine, 
Unleſs her pow'rs by men meet improve. 


But Levi's ſons their ſacred call abuſe, 
And Heav'n- born truth pervert : this ruinous pile 
Stands a ſad emblem of the faith decay d. 
Here virtue ſunk as ſinks this wall, and, high 
As once this dome appear d, the Papal pride 
Its creſt erected: ſurfeit here refus'd , 
The choiceſt viands, and the lazy monk 
Ill dragg'd the tedious hour: bay'd here wu once 
The wealth of half a county hither borne 
High in a golden tide: devout cabals, 

Whence thrones were rock d here held their awfulſeat; 
97 5 | For 


For holy ſceptres aw'd the world, and bold - 
This, world alone the oa Penn "Je IO 
| Here dimly-gleaming did the cloiſter'd faith 

The world miſlead ; there on the thrones us 
Saint Idols ſat inſlaving; yon abroad, 


In the ſtill hours A night, with hong FUN 


TELE, 


In chan lodg'd cons 2 a mig ſong. - 


. 


But what . van as did * fach Marg 
Thus the proud oak, which long has ſtood the blaſts 
Which ſweep the wint' ry ſkies, ſinks to the ground, 
When batter'd down with age; Imperial thrones + » 
Nod to their fall; the carth itfelf ſhall melt 
With fervent heat, and all the planet hoſtss 
Fierce ruſh'into the ſun; the ſun himſelf 
Grown dim with age, and ancient Night again 
Park · brooding all- involve the face of things: 
Nought but the Sire of Heav'n n remains, 
c Hi glory d, {ill the ſame. | 

fn early d 5 men GL ha Chriſtian faith 
And v' de it too right faith and morals then 
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Twin- born from Heav'n arriv'd the earth enjoy d 
Her golden days again: then love was law, 
And ſimple as the faith was ev'ry heart, 
Free from the paſſions world-convolving ſtorms, 
And the malignant duſk of dark deſign; 
Till, to diſturb this glorious reign of peace, 
High-brow'd ambition roſe, and, in the pale 

Of mother Church, his nodding plumage wav'd. 


Tell me, ye wiſe, was not the Papal pow'r 
A throne erected on the ruin'd thrones 
Of temporal pow'r ; an empire o'er the mind, 
Chain'd in the dungeon of implicit faith 
Where reaſon never darts its needed ray ? 
And did not Rome's high Pontiff ever rule 
With iron rod, and o'er the abje& world 
His purple tyranny with woe extend ? 


When now old Rome by the fierce-ſtorming Goths 
Was torn up at the root, and on the ground 
Its low fall'n honours lay ; when vacant thrones 
Became unheeded things, and royal blood 
All-ſhed was found no more ; then fill'd with pride 
_ © | The 
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The Fathers of the Papal Church aſſumd 
Imperial ſtate, drawn in the blazing car: 

Of proud ambition : then they titles choſe 

Of high import, and, floating in the robes 

Of earthly grandeur, drew the gaze of crouds; 
Alien from Heav'n their minds, ſo much this world 
And all its glory fir d their graceleſs ſouls. 


Thus favour'd much the times their lofty views 
Of riſing into rule; but other things 
No leſs concurr'd to give them due ſucceſs, 
Skilbd in the ſcience of the human heart,. 
A ſcience which ambition ever learns, 
They wrought upon the hopes and fears of men; 
Two aCtive-working ſprings, which ever give 
The ſwifteſt motion to the wheels of life. 
Rome's Pontiff God's Vice roy on earth is deem'd 
To wield his thunder, and his pity ſhed 
To ſpare offending man; or, with the keys 
Of Heav'n intruſted, open to mankind 
The door of Heay'n, and ſhut it at his will: 
Hence with the dreadful roar of threat ning bulls 
All a echo'd, and all al Europe fear'd; 

3 As 
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As if with vengeance arm'd hell's ſable fiends 
Were ſent to ſcourge the world, or all the Heav'ns 
Blaz'd into flames to waſte the impious earth. 


But mad as well as ſuperſtitious then 
Was man, enthuſiaſtically mad. 
His paſſions in an uproar, and his mind 
A black pa of horror ; for, by pride, 
Self-love, and malice rous'd, he deems himſelf 
The choſen favourite of the partial ſkies ; 
That from his throne deſcended God to him 
His glory high reveals, his form preſents, 
And opens all his will, diſcovering things 
Paſt, preſent, and to come : hence vainly mad 
And hating all whom injur'd Heav'n is deem'd 
To hate before, he pulls down regal thrones 
And godly thrones erects: thus by the ſtorm 
Of his own mind he overturns the world; 
Fit inſtrument to aid the high deſigns 
Of Pontiffs glotying in their high ſucceſs. 


But, all the world to rule with holy ſway, 
IT was needful firſt its riches to poſſeſs: 
A O 2 Henee 
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Hence at a mighty price were pardons ſold, 
And ſin was purchas'd at the trading ſhop 
Of gainful prieſts : Indulgence. is a mine, 
The rich Peru of Popes : hence, monſter-like, 
Their wealth enormous roſe, and with their wealth 
Their pow'r increas'd, the terror of the world. 


When Princes murder'd orphans with more eaſe 
To pave their way to thrones, or nuptial beds 
| Defil'd, and plunder'd ſubjects of their wealth z 
Then yonder domes were built with lands annex'd 
To ſoothe offended Heav'n; nay, God's own grace 
With penſions oft? was brib'd : hence from the land 
The pence of Peter gingling took their flight; 
Peter the earth's receiver-gen'ral held, | 
And Rome the ſinking vortex of its wealth ; 
As if the King of Heav'n to Kings on earth 
Baſely would fawn a penſioner profeſs'd. 


*Twas from the proſpect of a bleſs'd eſcape 
From the black horrors of th* infernal world 
Purchag'd by pardoning briefs, that the whole maſs 
Of people join'd the Pontiff, and forfook = 
| Their 
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Their lawful- ruling Kings, and at the ſight 
Of ſuch deſertion thrones are heedleſs things: 
Hence flagellation oft' on Kings was ply'd, 
Till by the harſh inſtruction of the whip ; 
Sore bled the royal hide : hence Princes griev'd 
Their parent empire thwarted by the Church, 
Their nurſling once : nay, the great Monarch's 

throne 
Was rivall'd by its brother throne at Rome, 
Till Monarchs were controuPd by Monks, for thus 


The Lords of conſcience muſt be Lords of all. 


But where, to frame this vaſt Goliah pow'r 
Of Pontiffs, pardons with ſuch eaſe were ſold, 
No wonder *twas that Chriſtian States became 
Abominable ſinks, th* impure retreats 
Of ev'ry beaſt unclean, where welt'ring ſin 
Up-rear'd his dragon-head, and glar'd affright; 
That fam'd were Chriſtian crimes, and licence ran 
With ſwifteſt gallop through th* abandon'd world, 
Yon cave was once the road to ſecret vice, 
And the Menk's ſhame was hid in yonder pool. 

S's: What 
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What mortal could ſuch mighty honours bear, 
Which from a thouſand altars blazing roſe ? 
Who could behold ſuch crouds of devotees 
The ſupple knee of adoration bend, | 
And Monarchs throw their crowns beneath his feet, 
And not be giddy on the heights of pride? 
Such honours paid to Pontiffs overſet | 
Their minds, and fink them into leſs than men : 
For thus the Pontiff would affect the nod, 
And ſeem to ſhake the ſpheres, as if the throne _ 
Of Heay'n he fill'd, and earth his footſtool roſe, _ 


Such honours, wealth, and pow'r, muſtlight thefirs 
Oft proud ambition, and inflame the rage 
Of competition: thus far diffrent Popes | + | 
Aroſe, when roam'd a vagabond on earth 
Infallibility, and each on each 

Exterminating curſes vainly hurl'd, 5 


Thus, by ſuch oppoſite conductors led, 
Man ſtrays bewilder'd in his ſearch of truth, 
And in his road to Heav'n: As when the ſwain 
Oker hills deep-clad in ſnow purſues his way, 
n 
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And bury'd are the marks, the diſtant trees 
And peaks; by which he oft had ſteer'd his courſe, 
Erſt ſeen, now in the bright confuſion hid, 
He wanders loſt, and, by the bleak diſtreſs 
Sadly o'erpow'r'd, he droops, deſpairs, and dies ; 
Far from. his native home and chearful hearth, 


| But Pontiffs neꝰ er had reach dſuch heiglits of poẽw r, 
Nor held ev'n Monarchs in their magic chains, 

If Ignorance, ſeated on her rayleſs throne, 

Had not receiv d obeiſance from the world, 

The holy mother of devotion held, 

From whom, her genuine offspring, ſlav ry ſprung ; 
Ignorance, a vaporous peſt which firſt appear'd 
Emergent i in the waſtes of Naught'ring Goths 
And, as it gather'd 00 er the Chriſtian ſphere, 

The lightof truth went down : hence the Monk's cell 
Was error's dark recels, and all the arts 

Inglorious fell, as roſe the Papal ſway : 

Hence hiſtory ſhorten'd i into Legend tales, 

And, with the ſprawling claw of frightful Greek 
Deterr'd, the Monk his feminine furvey 

Draws from the letter'd page: hence the ſweet voice 
5 04 of 


A 
Of th' ancient bards grew dumb, and ſadly ſunk 
In cobwebs all the ancient wittlom lay : 
Then eloquen ce no more on human minds 
Thunder'd perſuaſion : Jeſs the people fear'd 
The ire of nature's univerſal Lord 9 8 
Than a night-wand' ring ghoſt, and in a tik 
Sound was their Monkiſh faith, whilſt Legend tales 
Their ſilly Creeds compos'd : All pray'r was pomp, 
Gay in a gorgeous flow of ribbons deck'd, 
And myſtery, the wilderneſs of faith, 
O'erran the Church, little the awful forms | 

Of virtue and of truth rever'd on earth. | 
Hence Pagan Rome and Chriſtian are the dame; 
And Mary flaunts the goddeſs of the Church, | 
Adorn'd with trappings like a painted nymph. 
| Of fame ſuſpicious ; whilſt th* immortal foul | 
Of man mechanically grew devout, 
By the light-ſounding organ « danc'd to Heay' ny, 
And ſoft deyotion quaver'd in a fong. 
| Up-rear'd the elevated hoſt above 1 
The head and underſtanding of the croud, 1 | . 
A little new-born God on fingers held, 
Mild as a red breaſt ſtrok*d by ſmiling babes, 


1 
As Ignoranee thus O erarch d the Chriſtian world 
With horrid ſhade, no wonder teem'd the Church 


With Creeds of monſtrous ſhape, and giant faith, 
Tall into Tranſubſtantiation grown, 

Bully'd the world, and trod down common ſenſe ; 
Arid men with horrid blaſphemy declar'd 

They ate their bread-made God, or, in a cup 
Difſoly'd, carous'd him: ſuch an impious creed 
Fh' unletter'd Pagan would with horror chill. 
Thus, as up-roſe the Pontiff's height of pow'r, 
Dark grew the world: as ofer the rolling ſea 
The promontory throws a length of made 
Proportion d to its height, when, low-declin'd, 
The ev' ning ſun half hides his flaming orb. 


But ſuch a night of ignorance ne'er had then 
The earth involy'd, but that implicit faith 
Was honour'd, and the light of reaſon held 
A glaring terror ominous : ſtill to Rome 
And all her craft reflection was a foe : 

But high belief, from reaſon far-disjoin'd, 
Was ſtill the dire diſeaſe of minds infirm, 


Realon, a Tight divine, kind Heav'n beſtow'd 
On 
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On man, by which he proves a firſt great cauſe, 
And that the high records reveal'd are true: 
Then blaſphemouſly vain and fool is he, 
Who thus upbraids this ſplendid gift of Heay' n, 
This watchtower light, held up for man, by which 
Safe through the ſtraits of life he. ſteers his courſe 3 
This day- ſtar of the ſoul, this bright efflux. 
Of God to gild the chaos of the mind, 
And he who ſcorns his reaſon proves it loſt. 
Weak mortals ſhun the day of truth, well-pleas d. AL 
To walk i in ſhadows through the dreary land 
Of faith implicit : thus the baſer birds 
Of night on charnel vaults, or ruinous walls, 110 
Paſs the dark midnight hour, and ſhun the day; | 
But nobler eagles ſoar into the ſun, | 
| Emblem of minds enlarg'd, With ſuch a faith. 
Begun the prieſtly trade of relics, beads TEES 
Hoſts, ee e en racks, and 3 


But, 3 the — wich is too 3 nde 
Did ſtill abound, yet ſome of better clay ; 
And thought more elevate were born, who looked 
With eyes erect on Heay'n, their native home : 

Thus, 
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Thus, in the darkeſt age of Gothic night, 
Many a genius meteor-like aroſe 
The world ſurpriſing; but they only roſe 
To fall again, bright glimmering for a while. 


As yet the world was not prepar'd to bear 


The full-orb'd glory of the truth reſtoꝰ d; 

And dawning when a little o'er the earth - 
Appear'd her ſun-like preſence,” and with joy 
The bending nations hail'd the glorious day, 
Soon from Cocytus bigot glooms aroſe 
Quenching the light, and on the firm-refoly'd 

Grim perſecution work'd his groaning wheel. 
Soon did the faithful bleed, or, exil'd, roam d 
In the wild deſert's barb'rous ſolitudes, | 
Torn from their children's love, and ſacred home, | 
Condemn'd forlorn to bear the chilling force 

Of bitter-breathipg Heav'ns, and mercy ſue 

From brutes deyouring, or*from bandit tribes 

In OT i * the world. 


But now muſt fink hi proud- erected tow” r 
Of Papal greatneſs, from its center torn 
By the deep. making burſt of diſcontent, 
(OS | Longs 
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Long · mute ring heard in ſecret, and too long 
Preſs'd with a cumbrous weight of injury dealt. 
Wiſely to things on earth was ever fix'd | 
An everlaſting bound, and human pride 
And human miſchief muſt no farther go, 
Check d in their ſwelling courſe, The mighty Pow r, 
Which laid the hills“ foundations, with a chain 
Of cauſes pendent on th' immortal throne 
And reaching earth, upholds the moral frame. 
Thus, in the courſe of things, and ſuch a courſe 
Of things muſt be th* appointment of the ſkies, - 
O'ergrown with wealth, and with her weight oppreſt, 
Totters the Church, wide-reeling from her baſe ; 
Her wealth, which, ſeen afar on Latian hills, 
Kindles deſire in avaricious Kings. 
Soaring too nigh the elevated throne 
Of God, ſoft melts the wing of Papal pride, 
And headlong falls into the deepeſt woe; 
A pride which Heav'n and earth no longer bore; 
YOU * in in the Church was bid to dawn, 
Soon v were e ber . errors en Ty 
And b her own doctors mark d her villain craft ; 


"= 
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Her errors long ingend'ring in the dark, 
Now crawling forth, and ſick'ning in the light. 
Then Interdicts with open'd mouth were bid, 
(O ſtrange infatuation !) o'er the earth | 
To ſound their terrors; but they only ſerv'd 
To call in oppoſition from the world. 
The Church's breach, thus widen'd, well admits 
The world's o'erflowing vengeance, which around 
With whelming horror pours. Luther oppos'd 
Made Luther's fame complete; ſilenc'd, he ſpoke 
The louder, like a trumpet ſtrongly breath'd ; 
His writings, burnt, enlighten'd all the world. 
Luther, a ſimple prieſt, had liv'd and dy'd 
To future times unknown, had not the roar 
Of Interdicts been rais'd : led by the ſound, 
Curious the world explor'd the cauſe, and found 
| That long in labyrinths of error ſtray'd 
The human mind, that long th' inchantments drear 
Of Rome had chain'd the earth, and Papal claims 
From the high fever roſe of times diſtemper'd, 
Or had their birth from Limbo's ſhady void. 
Hence faild the Interdicts th' enlighten'd world 
Jo terrify, and with the leer of ſcorn 
| Their 
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Their mummy threats were treated, for the rights 
Of freedom all the faithful loud demand. 

Thus radiant o'er the Alpine hills aroſe 

The morn of ſcience, . quickly were diſpers d 
The ſhades of Monkiſh error, and the world 
Beheld the light, and in the light rejoic d. 


Now novught is heard but wits in high debate, 
And, liſt'ning, all the world erect appears. 
Rent is the Papal throne by Luther's force, 
Luther, a ſtubborn wedge 4 and daughters ſtray 
To mother Church averſe : the image falls 
Stamp'd on the ground by honeſt zeal, where erſt 
Fools nodded homage quaint ; the Abbot's lands 
Fierce-raviſh'd from the Church own other Lords 
Plum'd with the ſacred ſpoil ; the lordly Pope 
Is held a ſimple prieſt, once deem'd a God, 
And as a God ador'd : thus changing veers. 

To diff*rent points man's fleeting ſenſe of things. 
Hence fell the hoary Monarch of the faith 
As fares the aged tree, which long had ſtood 
Hung oer the ſtream, when now at root decay'd 
A dreadful deluge, pouring through the vale, 
Oberturns 
N 


E 
O'erturns his pride, and ſends his ſtate adrift, 
Loſt is the Papal magic, and the tales 
Of ghoſts yield feſtive mirth, whilſt through the land 
High joy to liberty is loudly peal'd. 
Now half-difſolv'd is Rome's ill-gotten pow'r, 
Ill· fitted to endure the glowing truth: 
Thus in the gloomy winter's chearleſs reign, 
When drifted inows are pi'd on mountain tops, | 
A uſeleſs load, and long collected there, 
Touch'd by the vernal ſun's ethereal heat, 
Diſſolves the hoar incumbrance, and the hill 
Half-ruſhes liquid down; refreſhing ſprings 
The needful herbage on the { potted brow, 
The ſwain rejoices, and the flocks are fed, 


But in the moral world, ſo Heav'n ordains, 
Nothing at once is finiſh'd : though the Church 
Is fadly ravag d, yet her wealth and pow'r 

Are ſomewhat dang'rous ſol, and hugely throng'd 
Are her proud doors, though numbers my ſtray'd. 
But now, her pow'r declining to ſupport, : 
She arms her holy legions, highly bent 

On fell revenge, and with the cruel oe 
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Of perſecution laſhes : ſee, the Prince Tx) 
Proudly equipp'd the battles of the Lord 
To fight infuriate : murder hand in hand 
With pray'r goes forth, *till horrid waſte deforms 
The face of all the earth, and loud the voice 
Of lamentation o'er the world is heard. 
Behold, from Tiber's flood emerging fierce; 
Bloated with gore, the hydra of its banks, 
And arm'd with dreadful fangs, one-ey*d and grim 
With Molock features ſtamp'd, whoſe conſtant meat 
Is human fleſh, whoſe drink is human blood, 
Ordain'd to waſte heretical eſtates, 
And heretics devour, y*clep'd on earth, 
O ſtrange, the holy Inquiſition Court. 
Bluſh, Hell below, at cruelties above 
Which rev'rend Atheiſts ply on faithful men- 
See, the fires redden and the fewel men 
High mounted in the blaze: the high and low, 
The maids and matrons, burn, and embryo babes 
From burning mothers drop ; for at their birth 
Their fun'ral pyre was thus prepar'd, and ſoon 
In lender ſcreamings fled their little ſouls. 
Lo, tortures dread are ev'ry-where prepar'd, 

| For 
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For heels and gibbets, or the dungeon's gloom, 
The 1 * * better a. 


I ll; a, — * f "hs ornament of Coms, 
The rut of Kings, and minion of renown, | 
High- born,with honours plun'd,with wealth adorn 'd 
Galacius liv'd : but oh, ill-fated Chief, 
Of hereſy and wealth ſuſpected, death 
Muſt be his certain doom; his dearer fag 
And his. ſweet | innocents muſt ſhare his fare. | _ 


A dungeon's ſhade, - for ſo the Church ordains, | 
Theſe noble gueſts receives. Silent and ſad , _. 
They look around diſtreſs'd, their feeling hearts | 
Foreboding future woe : parent and child 
Look mutual horror; for their only bed 
Lay the dank pavement, and the meagre fare 

Of lender hope their ſuſtenance alone 
When now, heart-piercing ſound, the children cry 
For bread, but cry in vainy the.cloſe-barr'd. door 
Deny'd admittance, and, no, tread without 

Of friendly feet &'er touch'd their liſt'ning ears. 
But ſo much light allow'd as made their woe 
Juſt viſible, as ſhew'd their fadgen'd h looks. | Ar 
1 ar P And 
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Aid flowing tears. Again, each ſtarving chin 
One morſel craves, but with a loo alone 
The parents anſwer, muter than the dumb 
Unfeeling ſtand of Matues: {till their tears I 
The children ſhed, and ſpeedy help ite 1 
D give us bread, or elſe we Aint and die, 
Their mournful-utter'd ſpeech but till as er 
Each parent's tar remains. With calling wel 
And ill-ſuppotted with the ftatf of bread, © 


They drop, with eyes Hd on their parents Lak 


To fiſt n more: how ſpeechleſs, but with looks: 


Piteous and wan, expreſſion ſtrong, they meꝶm 


Their tat adied, then bow their heads and die: 
Thus droop the vernal flow'ts verchargd With taik, 
Or ſever'd by the ſhare : : they die in turn, ; 
The youngeſt rſt; ar laft the bicteſt ſtarvd 

By meagre- locking want. The children aha, 
The mother vents her ſorrows which before 
She ſtudiouſiy fuppreſs'd, and with her — é 
Nigh wakes'tHetn into kfr: frantic the beats. 
Her breaſt and tears her locks, diffoly'd in tears, 


But oh, more difmal ſceties take place, for tow 
 The<oliitrih of her mind, her reaſon, falls | 


5 | O'en 
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enurn'd/by ftormy farrow : though ng mete 
= children now, ſhe fain would have daſtroy d. 
As if ſhe thus might free them from their woe. 
She thinks ſhe ſees. in fancy's broken views  _ 
The world on fire, fiends ruſhing fierce from bel, 
Seas break ing o'er the land, and bandit tribes 
Herſelf and children murd ting: hence ſhe drives 
Fierce and aghaſt about the room, and vents 
Her incoherent jargon, till, full ſpent 
Wich famine and with grief, ſhe at the foot 


Of her kind Lord falls proſtrate, which ſhe bathes 
With floods of tears, and preſſes with ſalutes : 


But pale and languid now ſhe breathes her laſt, 
Her eyes fixed on her Lord, but fix'd in death 
Which gives her kind relief: Heav'n yields to her 
A palm of glory, and with angels Joins. , 
Galacius only lives, his woes complete, 
With horror compaſs d: here his proſtrate wife, 
There his ſweet innocents fretch'd on the floor, 
A family of death; his reas ning po- i.” 
Sufficient yet to tnark his wretched Rate. 

But grief and famine wither all his ſtrength, 

His end is nigh : propp'd by the handy wall 

| "= reſts — knee, but there — 
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He teſts, when now cheſe words ppm: oj 7 
Jeſu, to thee my ſpirit I commend io 1211 


. 


And all my foes forgive: then dropping down 
He yielded up the ghoſt, when nature ſeem rd FS 
To give a token of ſupernal wrath ; ee 
For ſudden blaſts of wind rock d all the dome, © TA p 
A o'er wen roof an orninous raven coded. 


But what are re theſe ? Mere pfeludes of diſtreſs, 

A prologue to a cragedy of wor, 

Ora dark entry to more helliſh ſcenes | | 
Of i impious guilt. Tas on a time, where flows. 
The turbid Seine beneath Pariſian tow'rs, 
A land of ſaves, by wholeſale death was FAY 
In direful maſſacres; when now, by Prieſts 12 
At nightly ſignals led, the bandit pow'rs. - _ 
Of che vile Church half crucify the State. 

The blood effus'd of Chriſtians lows a Ks: * 
With horrid cries the atmoſphere around | 

Is torn, for hell is all let out on mann, 
And rage runs rampant; murder is a ſport. 
And common ev'ry-whers z ſwift to the top 

Of wany a dome, and innocent as doves, 

8 1 The 
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The faithful fly purſu'd, but fly in vain. 

The wretch purſu'd in dire dilemma oY 

To chuſe the ſword fierce-pointed at his breaſt, 
Or the Tarpeian death, from walls profound 
Hurl'd to the ſtreet below, where murder gleams 
And ſhrieks alarm : the ruffian fierce attacks 
The Saint at pray'r, till pray'r is chang'd to groans, 
And good Hoſannas loiter on the tongue, 

Of honour firſt, and then of life depriy'd, 

The virgin is no more: thus bloſſoms fal! 
Torn from th' afflicted tree by vernal ſtorm, 
No ſanctuary is allow'd, no flight 
Eſfected; for each avenue is bart d 


By the grim ſtand af death and threat'ning ſwords, 


The bold plunge into rivers, but in vain; 
For there a wat'ry grave becomes their lot, 


Pale looks the moon at ſuch foul deeds ; the ſun 


Backward appears to riſe, as loth to ſee 
Such bloody fray atchiev'd from day to dy 
This barb' rous work continu d, till the arm 
Nigh loſt i its pow 'r to ftrike, but not the will 


Of bigots loſt its impulſe to deſtroy... _ _ 
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Such maſietes are beſtial rage let looſe 
On Chriſtian flotks from all the chains of law 
And conſcience meek, the Saturnalia held | 
Of th' Antichtiftian Church ꝛ thus flows the blood 
Of the Reform d, the drin of — their n. 
The aliment df all- devouting Rome. DA 
Murder is fach an off ring, though 'tis held 

An off'ring for the foul's new blboting heath; 
And, though God's glory is the high ptetence, 
Man's glory ſtill is rneant: but noble ſeede 

Of truth teformd, thus ſo Vn vn bloody — 
And nouriſh'd by the dew of orphans tears, 
Fleur admit d. and 1 Princes n growth.” 


2" 


Say, vi not then as tow PEG 
With moral tains deform'd, and ould not ſtains 
Be wald away ? Did not her Faith and rites 
Shock the beſt ſenſe dF mam, his common fene; 5 
Hier lordiy ſtep of pride diſguſt the world, 
And her enormous riches give her por 
To ſap the rights of men? That thus it was, 
'Tis by the wiſe eonfeſs'd ; and ew the Kings, 


Who patronis d the Church, aloud complain d 


Of 
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To mend the damag'd Church, and ſet upright 
The moral world &erturn'd' by impious men. 
With fury too unſeemly, ſome excuſe 
May well be pleaded: fuck was ſtill the ſtate 
Of human minds to freedom ſtrongly bent. 
That one extreme has ever its reverſe... |. 
Say, could the high Reformers ever ſhake . 
The Papal throne, had they not ply'd the ir wark 
With ſuch impetuous ardour ? A diſeaſe 
Of threat ning ſymptoms claims the harſheſt meant 
To work a certain cure, and ſuch an end 
Will juſtify the means: Thus, in the world 
Of nature, thunder has its proper uſe 
To purge the lazy air, and well reform _ 
The elemental world corrupt. No jels 
Was Luthers thunder neegfal, low on ground 
To level all the toy ing pride of Popes, 7 
That, thunderſtnick, they impigus might no more, 
Like Titans, ſcals the Heav'ns, and from his throne 
The Godhead try to hurl. Thus ſhould we praiſe 
The wond'rous pow'r above, which ſends us ſtorm, 

2 And 
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And bids ev'n taping Kc 
od) woes VF 

Such n tings th fluke 

Ev n in the wiſeſt inſtitutions breeds. 

Prolific of ſome ill is ev ry good, nit t 

Each following each; neee __ Woot 

All nature's frame deſtroy, impairs the frame 

Of laws although divine. As ſorely grieves  - 

The nat'ral body oft” with health infirm, 

So the religious grieves, when now it dies, 

Or heal'd by proper aid it blooms again. 

As in the civil ſtate, when now are loſt _ 

Its firſt good inſtitutes, tis needful held 

That they be born again, and re-apply'd _ 

In ſervice to the ſtate: thus, when ——— 5 

The hoary wiſdom of the ancient faitn 

And venerable rites was ſadly chang d 

For man's light fopp'ries vain, *twas ag dee 

That each abuſe acquit'd ſhould-be-reform'd, 

— — jp 
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Wel did che world hail Luthers tiling day, 

For leſs in cloiſter'd dimneſs hid is now i 
Th inlight' ning truth of Heav'n; but, like the fun 
High on his ſplendid throne, ſhe ſtands canfelrd 
Rejoicing mortals, when ſhe erſt appear d, 
Or the pale taper of a diſtant ſtar, - 
Or like the gleaming light the North affords 
Zembla or Lapland, when the half. year night 
Involves the freezing nations of the pole. 


But tell me, unbelief, if leſs divine 
Are the ſublimer truths of Heay'n, though ſunk 
In groſs abuſe by knaves. A law abus d 
Speaks not its want of uſe : the healing art 
Frequent has been abus'd, but who from hence 
Infers ſuch art is vain, and on the cheek _ 
Of man no medicines well-apply'd can fluſh | 
The deep'ning glow of health. Th immortal truth 
Which heals the heart diſcas'd, as us*d by man, 
By man may be perverted : let not then 
The faithleſs triumph with the gather'd ſpoils + 
Of ruin'd truth; and vainly we expect 
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Angel prin in a bn — DR 
- Chiiſtiar, would'ſt thou n abel 

Suceeſsful fight, be juſt thy ſenſe of things. 
And genuine be thy faith, high from the 3 N 
Direct thy paſſage to th immortal bow' rs: 
Who learns the truth muſt error firſt unlearn. 
Nor militant lay on the free- born Church 
The ſame-gay uniform of pompous rites 5 - 
Nor ev'ry-where bid vocal worſhip ring 
The ſame unvary d chime, by off ring force 
To conſcience meck ; and deem thy God obeyd 
By morals better than by formal rites; _ 
Nor fail to warm with love He 
Love i thy brighteſt poliſh ; 'tis the gleam 5 
Of Heav'n beſpread on man ; or tis the breath 
Of God which chears the world. Not uniform 
But variouſly diſplay'd are all the woe 
Of nature's ruling Lord perceiv'd : thus ſtars 
Of different magnitude the blue expanſe 
Of Heav'n's reſplendent canopy adorn. 
Religion ſleeps:or dies, when fhith and rites 


1 


Are 
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Are uniformly preſs d, whilſt ſparks of ligne 
From freedom are provok'd, and vary'd faith 
Kindles in men a rivalſhip in morals; 
But uniform in ſuperſtition ends, "7 
Slav'ry and perſecution, nuns and veils > 
And what'is conſcience forc'd leſs than a rape 
Committed or the ſoul, in ſhameful breach 
Of all the-Chriftian laws, and in contempt 
Of thron'd Omnipotence z for can we ſee 
Through the dim curtain of another's eye ? 
If each muſt ſtill conceive of things alike, 
Why the ſame features wears not ev'ry mind ? 
But ſeldom vary much the wiſe, when fools MST 
Of crabbed minds are fierce for crabbed words. 


Come, charity, thou brighteſt in the train, 
Thy immortal train of faith and hope deriv'd 
From gracious Heav'n; come, build thy Church in 
The proper love of God is love of man; 
And the meek moderate man for ever ſhines 
The better man of God, ordain'd by Heav'n 
| To ſave the Church when kindled into flames, 
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And chein fell diſcord growling. Still ewas found, 


That eloquence and ſcience without lore 
Are more diſguſtful than th! inſpid twang 
Of taſteleſs cymbals, or the harſh offence - 

Of loudly-beaten braſs. Let boaſtful faith 


| Speak. of her mountains mov'd.; ſuch faith is vain, 


If love be wanting there. Proudly endow'd 

May riſe the abbey piles, and half the poor 
May feed lyxuriant from the hand that gives: 
Such deeds. of bounty nothing will availll. 
If love, the better charity, has fail d. 
Baniſh'd from Councils and the rage of zeal, 

Give me with Heav'n and thee to paſs my days. 


Ye waving pines, which cool on yonder hill ; 
Ye willows grey, which yonder ſhade the ſtream; 
The moſs-grown arch, by which yon movld'ring 
I propp'd; and yonder cave with vapour dank k 
Beneath the hill; O hide me from the heat. 
The dog-ſtar fervour of intemp'rate zeal, , - 
In its meridian blaze. Rather than live 
Beneath the torrid zone of bigot wrath, -* | 

Stall 
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Scill let me range yon wood's becalin'd-retreats - 
Unknowing and unknown; ftill be the cave 
My thoffy dwelling, the'pellucid*fount ” - | 
My only drink, and acorns all my food, 
Hid from the ſummer's ſultry wrath beneath 
The beech's ſhading favour, and well-fencd 
In winter from the winds, which'diſtant growl,” © 
Or harmleſs over head with conftanthum 
Syueetly amuſe ; and frequent be my wax 

Through yonder dingle, croft, or alley dak. 
Nought is more odious than the fiddling glance 
Of bigot malice: Nor can pity mild © * 
Lodge in the zealot's ſhaggy breaſt. More fierce 
And ſubtle is the man of high-flown zeal, 
Than the dread vip'rous brood, which yonder haunt 
The charnel's drear receſs, the vaults and tombs, 
When hiſſing forth they glide. How nobly bleſs'd 
The fleecy flocks, which whiten yonder hill! 
They know no ſorrow, for they feel no zeal. 
Happy to tend ſuch flocks, or turn the glebe, 
Primeval taſk ; when man in party ſchools 
Was yet not enter'd to inflame the world, 
Himſelf inflam'd ; when mnogence and peace, 
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Thus, when the ſtormy ocean pours ita waves 


Loud on the rocks in rough lage rang d 
Along the cliffy coaſts, where wildly daſh'd. 


Sinks the wreck d veſſel, and the ſeamen dias 8 


Fearleſs he kens the thund'ring terrors round. 
The black commotions boundleſs ; but, as now | 


Serene as — n 
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re and OBSERVATIONS upon 
i the Fifth BOOK. 


| OLD 
The wealth of half a county—— 


The ſtate, luxury, and voluptuouſneſs, in which 
the Abbots in England, and the great concourſe 
| 5 ſtrangers, whom they entertained in a | way of 

top, together with their maintaining the 
poor of. their neighbourhood, are a proof of the 
vaſt” endowments of abbies. It is then no wonder 
that King Richard the Firſt of England complained 
1⁰ heavily before his Peers, that ſo great a part of 
the lands in his dominions were the property 
of Eccleſiaſtics. The many millions that great 
exadcter Pope John the Twenty-ſecond died in poſ- 
feffion of is too well known to be repeated 1 in, this 
place. Father Paul is fo honeſt a Catholic as to 
lay before the world the ſtate of the immenſe riches 


of that Pope. 
Bot mankind are too much diſpoſet to act upon 


the extteme. At the Reformation there was by no 
means a ſufficient proviſion made for the inferior 
Clergy of the Church of England, the evils of which 
are daily preſented to our obſervation; and, confi. 
: the unavoidable expences of a learned educa- 
tion, ſuch a ſcanty allowance has in it a degree of 


cruelty and injuſtice. In the tranſacting of any 


great affatr, ſack as that of the 2 the 
minds 
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minds of men are often too much in a ſtate of fer · 
mentation to act in all caſes conſiſtently with right 

reaſon; but, when in a courſe of yeats people are be- 
come more temperate in their way of thinking, 
ſhould they not take it into conſideration to redreſs 


an evil ſo juſtly complained of by the. wiſe and yir- 
tuous ? 


phy le for holy bebe aw'd the — * 


| How much the Roman Pontiffs have thwarted 
the meaſures of Princes, oferturn'd Government, 
and attempted to render themſelves abſolute in 
Tempo rals, as well as in Spiritu als, 1s very Well 
5 known to ſuch as are converlant in biltoly.. Sym- 
machus was the firſt Pope, who ſtretched his 
authority ſo far as to excommunicate ati Empe- 
ror; he excommunicated Anaſtaſius. This hap- 
pened fo far back as the ſixth century. That Pope, 
| Geclared; that the dignity of a Pope was as much 
above that of an Fane, as Heaven is above the 
earth. Gregory the Great built upon the ſame 
foundation, and aſſerted in his Dictatus, that a Pope, 
canonically ordained, becomes holy by the merits 
of St. Peter. This Gregory it was who abetted the 
murder of the Emperor Mauricius with his Empreſs 
and children, and acknowledged the Uſurper Pho- 
cas, becauſe he was better inclined to the See of 
Rome than his predeceſſor. This Phocas confirm- 
ed to Boniface the Third, Gregory's ſucceſſor, the 
. title of univerſal Biſhop. Gregory had his quarrels 


with 


[ 442} 


with moſt of the Princes in Europe, and particu- 
larly with Henry the Fourth, King of Germany, as 
he was called, who had the mortification to ſee his 
ſubjects revolt from their allegiance, at the inſtiga- 
tion of the Pope; and himſelf dethroned and put 


into priſon, where he died: So great was the power. 


of the Popes in thoſe days. It may with truth be 
aſſerted, that thoſe Emperors and Kings, who in- 
riched the Popes with dominions and plumed them 
with titles, were for the moſt part uſurpers; for the 
proof of which the reader is referred to the hiſtory 
of Pepin and Charlemain, Kings of France ; and 
Phocas, Empetor of Conſtantinople. Hence it ap- 
pears that the kingdom of Antichriſt was founded 
on rebellion and uſurpation. 


Page 21 2.—Then yonder domes were built with 
lands annex d | 
To ſoothe offended Heaven 


Many of our monaſteries were erected and en- 
dowed to atone for murder and other enormous 
crimes, Thus, according to Camden, Milton- 
abbey in Dorſetſhire was endowed by the Saxon 
King Athelſtan, by way of atonement for his ha- 
ving taken away the life of his brother Edwin. 
In like mariner, according to Speed, Offa, the Mer- 
cian King, to expiate for the blood he had fpilt 


during the courſe of a long reign, and for his other 


crimes, erected the monaſtery at Bath, gave one 
tenth of his riches to the Eccleſiaſtics, and went 
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in pilgrimage to Rome, where he made his kings 
dom ſubject to a tribute, called Peter- Tk 


Page 212,—And Rome the ſinking vortex of 
its wealth. 


The immenſe ſums which the Popes drew year- 
ly from England, when under their tyranny, are 
hardly credible, had not the accounts we have there- 
of been ſufficiently atteſted. Almoſt infinite were 

the ways and means of transferring the wealth of 
England to Rome, as in the affairs of firſt- fruits 
and tenths, admifllon money, legatine levies, ap- 
peals, diſpenſations, indulgencies, pardons, Peter- 
pence, offerings, jubilees, pilgrimages, croiſades, 
priories-alien, canonizations, knights-templars and 
hoſpitallers, and in many other things. According 
to Matthew Paris, and other famous writers of 
' thoſe times, the repreſentatives of this kingdom, in 
the reign of Edward the Third, made complaint 
that the Popes collector held a receipt, or audit, 
equal to a Prince, King John wrote to the 'Pope 
in his time, ſignifying that this kingdom yielded 
him more profits than all the other countries on this 
ſide the Alps. It appears from the computations 
made in the reign of King Henry the Third, that 
the Pope's rents in England exceeded the crown re- 
venues. In the Parliament held the 23d of King 
ng the Eighth, it was computed that the Pa- 
pacy had received out of England, for the inveſti- 
tures of Biſhops only, Race the ſecond year of 


Henry 
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Henry the Seventh, not mucli above forty yeats; 
the ſum of one hundred and fixty thouſand pounds 
ſterling ; an incredible ſum, conſidering the ſcar- 
city and value of money at that time. No won- 


der then that one of the Popes called England an 
inexhauſtible well and a garden of delight; 


Page 213.— Hence flagellation oft? on Kings was 


ply'd: 


This alludes to a fact well known in the Eng- 
liſh hiſtory of King Henry the Second's undergo- 
ing the penance of flagellation, or the flogging of 
Monks in Becket's affair. We fay nothing of 
King John's being forced to reſign his crown into 
the hands of the Pope : only it might be obſerved 
that the act of the Pope: in receiving a temporal 
crown, is hardly conſiſtent with the humility of one 
| who ſtyks himſelf the humble ſervant of God. 


| Page 2 14,—Yon cave was once the road to ſes 
_ ret vice, 
And the Monks ſhame was hid in yondet pool: 


This alludes to ſome affairs of the Monks, which 
gave great ſcandal in thoſe tinies; even to the Im- 
perial Court of Germany ;. but which, in a grave 
work, it would not be proper to mention. Be that 
& it will, this is certain, that the bold ſpeech of 
the Bavarian Ambaſſador at the Council of Trent, 
and the reaſons he there offered againſt the cehbacy 
of the Popiſh clergy, were very extraordinary; and 
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Queen Mary of England muſt have had good tea- 
ſons for ſuppreſſing the account, which King Henry 
the Eighth ordered to be publiſhed, relating to che 
ſtate of the monaſteries in England, as it appeared 
to thoſe noblemen and gentlemen, whom he com- 
miſſioned to viſit for that purpoſe. But we may 
judge of the vices of the monaſteries in the beſt 
manner from ſuch canons, now extant, as prohibir 
abſolutions à crtmine commiſſo contra naturam, 
vel cum brutis, vel cum conſanguineis, vel affini- 
bus, aut filia ſpirituali, intra aut extra ſepta, mo- 
naſterii, This account of matters is too indelicate 
to admit of a tranſlation. See Hors: s Lives, Artic. 
Bank. „ | 


Page 21 3.—The ſupple knee of adoration bend : 


The Popes admitted of their being addreſſed by 
the name of God. In an oration made in the name 
of the Lateran Council to Pope Julius the Second, 
this blaſphemous expreſſion was allowed to paſs, 


Tu denique alter Deus in terris, Thou finally art 
another God on carth. | 


Page Frog © ng far dich rent Pope | 


Ae 


Tbe Popes of Rome * Avignon at the ſame 
time greatly ſcandalifed the world. This Schiſm con- 
tinued one and fifty years, till the differences then 
en were An at the Council of Conſtance, 

— when 
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when Martin the Fifth was choſen the ſole and only 
Pope. —Beſides this grand Schiſm, there were, ac- 
cording to Onuphrius and Bellarmine, almoſt thirty 
more, whereof ſome laſted ten, and others thirty 


years, to the great confuſion of Chriſtendom; and 


the unfucceſsful Popes were generally poiſoned, or 
died in dungeons. As to Pope Joan, although her 
ſtory might be looked upon in the light of a joke, 
yet 'tis certain that there was ſuch a woman, who 
filled the Papal chair, there being no leſs than 
twenty-four writers, who have related this ſtory, 
and all of them Catholics. Not half fo many hiſ- 
torians relate the murder of Julius Czfar in the 
Roman Senate, and yet none but a madman would 
diſbelieve it. Beſides, the uſe of the porphyry chair, 
as deſcribed by Sabellicus, apply'd from that time at 
the choice of a new Pope, to prevent ſuch impoſitions 


for the future, is a circumſtance which favours the 
authenticity of this hiſtory, What we have found 


ſaid ef her is in brief as follows. She was born 
in England, or, according to others, of Engliſh pa- 
rents, and, running away when young with an Ec- 
cleſiaſtie in man's apparel, ſhe became a ſtudent in 


ſeveral famous academies abroad. Upon the death 


of her paramour, ſhe ſeated herſelf at Rome, where 
ſhe-became ſo famous for her diſputations, for ſhe 
was poſſeſſed with great volubility of ſpeech, that, 
upon the death of the Pope, ſhe was thought the 
beſt qualified of all the literati at that time to ſuc- 
ceed him. She was the Pope of Rome almoſt three 
years, diſguiſed as to her ſex ; but, going in pro- 
ceſſional pomp to the Lateran, ſhe was taken in 
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labour, and, not having ſuch conveniencies as were 
proper on the occaſion, ſhe died as ſoon as deli- 
vered, 


"Page 215,—If ignorance ſeated on * ares 
| 1 


It is acknowledged even by the wank Catholics 
themſelves, and by Baronius in particular, that in 
the tenth century the groſſeſt ignorance prevailed in 
the Chriſtian world, and lewd women had ſometimes 

the diſpoſing of the Popedom. When the 6th ge- 
neral Council was to be held at Conſtantinople in the 
year 680, Pope Agathon, in his, letters to the Em- 
peror Conſtantine the Third, tells him of the i igno · 
rance of his Biſhops in the languages and the Holy 
Scriptures. It is known that a certain Pope 
prolibited the reading the claſſics, becauſe they 
were Heathen authors, However, the monaſtic 
order may with reaſon boaſt of a Bede and a 
few others, who, like meteors, appeared during that 
long night of ignorance; nar muſt we here forget 
the commendable practice in the abbies of regiſ- 
tering, in an office maintained for that purpoſe, not 
only the great events that happened in the ſtate, 
but the more private ones in their neighbourhood, 
relating, to families, or to any extraordinary appears | 
ances of nature, or to the diſcovery of antiquities. The 
loſsand deſtruction of theſe records, by the 751 ö 


band of gent, are dere lnerurd by 
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the true lovers of hiſtory, of antiquities, and natu- 
ral philoſophy. | 


Page 216, —And myſtery, the wilderneſs of faith, 


That man cannot comprehend the eſſence of the 
divine nature, and the deſigns of God's providence, 
in many reſpects, is univerſally allowed on all hands. 
Theſe things do not belong to the condition of mor- 
tality to comprehend, and therefore they may be 
properly ſaid to be hidden from, or myſterious to 
a finite underſtanding, which cannot comprehend 

infinity: but to place the inexplicable jargon of 
the ſchools, and the coined definitions of Ariſtotle, 
which people are pleaſed to call myſtery, to the ac- 
count of Chriſtianity, and then force people by per- 
ſecution to aſſent thereto, is unwarrantable, and pro- 
ductive of infinite miſchief. 


Page 216. Up- rear d the elevated hoſt above 
The head and underſtanding of the croud: 


As to the doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation in its 
groſs literal ſenſe, it is probable it would never have 
been completely eſtabliſhed in the church of Rome, 
had it not been done as it were by violence, by the 

Pope's (Innocent the Third) ſuffering nothing, 
which he propoſed at the Council of the Lateran, to 
be debated upon and contradicted. Then it was that 
this doctrine received its final confirmation. It ſeems 
to have been originally the dream of the old Popes 
in their dotage, who yet had authority enough at 

Q 4 that 
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that time to procure its eſtabliſhment in the church; 
It may be ſuppoſed, that there is not a claſſical 
ſcholar in the papal communion, who can interpret 

a figurative expreſſion in a Latin poet, that believes 
Tranfobſtantiation as taught in the church, As the 
profeſſion of this monſtrous doctrine affords a com- 
fortable ſubſiſtence to many learned men, we may 
account for their bearing with it ſo many ages: 
however, they are to be pitied, eſpecially ſuch of 
them as have a due ſenſe of the rights of Chrifti- 
anity and of human nature. 


Page e incendict with opent mouth 
were, bid, 

O ftrange infatuation, oer he earth 

. To ſound their terror: Cy 


Pope Leo the Xth was: of opinion in his latter 
days, that his ſtriving ſo much againſt Luther and 
his party, with his interdicts and the like, rather 
promoted than weakened the Reformation; and that, 
if he had been ſilent in that affair, it would have 

come to , See the Council of Trent. 


* 


Page 22 25 Galacius led. 


The ory of Galacius; AS here hand; ok 
feigned in many circumſtances, has yet ſome foun- 
dation in truth, there having been a nobleman of that 
name abroad, who was a great ſufferer at the-Refor- 
mation.” The learned reader may eaſily perceive that 
the author here had an * ta a tale literally true, 

as 
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as it is related by Dante, concerning Ugolino, 2 

Florentine Count, who with his children was im- 

priſoned and ſtarved to death by the Archbiſhop 

Ruggieri. See Wharton's excellent criticiſm on it 
in his eſſay on the n. and Genius N 


4 


Page nk —By wholeſale death was deal » 
In direful maſſacres | 


The maſſacre's. of Paris was of ſo - Hocking a 
nature, that Queen Eliſabeth and her Court went in- 
to deep mourning on that account, to the great mor- 
fification of the French Ambaſſador, then reſiding 
in England. The Waſſacres of Paris, Ireland, 
| Thorn, as thoſe of the Waldenſes and the like, muſt 
give an impartial readeq as had am idea of the Ca- 
tholie religion, as he can entertain of that of the 
Heathens in their Satu mne where human beings 
were Anencet: * 


ite. N Page A ki hat 4 
Speaks not its want of uſe. 


Ne the abuſes of Chriſtianity, there 


are the moſt irrefragable proofs of its divine original. 
Its moral precepts and ſublime” doctrines reaſon 
highly approves of, when unprejudiced ; and faith 
adores; and the wonderful accompliſhment of pre- 
ditions, not only in the days of old, but at this pre- 
enttime, as it reſpects the ſtate of the wandering Jews, 
is a proof that the Chriſtian religion has God for its 
. It is true that the Chriſtian religion has been 
abuſed, 
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abuſed, but what has not been abuſed? As in the na- 
tural, ſo in the moral world, there are and ever will be 
ſome irregularities, which, indeed, if they did not ſub- 
fiſt this world would be ſomething more than the ha- 
bitation of ſuch a creature as man, and man would 
be of an higher order of being than the Deity" inten- 
_ ded him. The Almighty knows what is beſt, in 
whoſe wiſdom we ſhould reft contented, 


Page 235 —Come, charity, thou 1 in the 
train. 


The author congratulates his e that 
we live in an age and kingdom, in which perſecu- 
tion has not the leaſt footing; and the principles 
of religious liberty are ſo well underſtood, and abet- 
ted by ſuch as are at the head of affairs both in 
church and ſtate. The moſt healing methods have 
been apply d by our dignify'd clergy to allay thoſe 
feveriſh heats which are fo apt to afflict the religious 
body. Future generations will undoubtedly admire 
theſe times, and call them bleſſed; and the good - 
natured and peaceable adore them, as they of every 
denomination have ever lamented the times of per- 
— and the great corruptions of the Chriſtian 
aith. | 


THE 


10 
SIXTH BOOK. 


On Civil Government, ad the Glory of the 
| Engliſh Nation, 


The ARGUMENT. 


The retreat of Penſeroſo in a windy day to the 
ſheltering purlieu of a foreſt : his reflection 


upon government: its uſe and neceſſity aſſerted: 


The idea of people's living in a ſtate of nature, 


without the diſcipline of law, ſnewn to be chi- 


merical: Different kinds of government: That 
of England, being of the mixed kind, recom- 
mended. On the abuſes and diſorders of go- 
vernment from the frailties and illegal practices 
of Rulers. A view of a kingdom ruined thereby : 
On the miſchiefs of ambition, faction, luxury, and 
avarice in a ſtate; A tale relative thereto, On a 
want of religion, the evil thereof. A view of 

the Roman Empire in its riſe, greatneſs, and de- 
clenſion. Virtue and liberty recommended. A 
panegyric-upon Great Britain with a view to 
the preſent times of military glory.——Note, 


this part of the Poem was compoſed in the be» 


ginning of the year 1760. 
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Fr IS now a. bluſt'rous day; tumultuous rolls ; 
- The atmoſphere around; the ruffian blaſts 
From Heav'n's high hall diſcharg'd, where late 

they lay | | 
Confin'd | indignant, now through fields of 3 air 
Ruſh furious forth in ſuch excurſions rude, .. 
| As ſhake the growling, foreſt; till each 5 
With wither d leaves is ſtrown. Themounaineher, 
And diſmal figh the hollow rock: hewn cave, 
As if a troubled ſpirit of the * air, N 
Inchantment drear, WAS thence. to diſtant ns, 
Loud on a tempeſt borne... The bean lifts 
Its waves, and ſcarce the foreland's wn ring, 
Though firmly ribb'd'with everlaſting rocks, 
The daſhing ſurge endures ;. 3 and eagle fonls, 45 
Zea-grazers, ſeck the cliffs; where, ſcoop'd, 505 
Their ſolitary haunt where, ſeated now, 
They deem themſelves ſecure, and hear, oer. 
The tutatilt of the working ſeas below. oa qt 
Lo!. other birds, far ſhelter, to the woodt 2 
Fly, ſcreawi- 2, Whilſt the ever-lonely owl 


* 


10 


Wails 
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Wails in her ivy-houlſe 3 the cattle reach - | 
The neighbouring ſylvan fence, or ſhelt'ring ſtall, 
Lodg'd ſafe beneath the ſtorm; and ſwains in cots 
Securely reſt ; but, at the flapping doors, | | 
The rural damſels ſtart, and hear, in winds, 
Through whiſtling crevices, or think. they hear, 
The approach of ghoſts unlaid. Their flying down 
The thiſtles ſhed: around, and bladed graſs 
Sings in the wind ſwift- flitting o'er the lea. 1 
Sad lour the Heav'ns; for, &er their face, is hung 
Many a cloud's dark mantle; but, as yet, 

No rain is wept, and tepid is the air, 
Whilſt diſtant roar the hollow-ſounding winds. 
Tas then the Sage, well-hooded for the ſtorm, / 
A lone excurſion made; and, on a hl, 
He ſought the purlieu of a woody chacec. 
Indented into many a winding nook, 

Delicious ſolitude, where thin- diſpers e 
Stood many a ſtooping tree, which, hoar with ages 
Nobly antique appear d. Beneath a huͥt 
With ivy roof'd, and pav'd with warming moſs, 
Whilom the haunt, I ween, of ſhepherd ſwains, 
He tool his ſtand deep-muſing. Harmleſs ſung 
n | | The 
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The pleaſing winds around, and finely touch'd 
The tuneful movements of his mind harmonious + 
Securely ſtation d thus the Sage began. 


Private and blameleſs thus I paſs my days 
Unknowing and unknown, the buſtling world 
And envious jar of men my high contempt, 
Such joy by Kings and Heroes of renown 
In ancient times was ſought, who wiſe reſign d 
The pomp of ſtate, to view the works of God 
In pomp excelling z who the plough reſum'd 
Who erſt the ſceptre ſway'd ; and glaring Cour 
Exchang'd for gloomy woods, to ſacred peace 
And meditation due; or thankleſs man 
They ſhunn'd to win the grace of Heav'n, who weighs 
The pure intent of human hearts exact. 


But here our ſong is not that civil 1 
Should ne'er be ſeen on earth. Man en 
By human law becomes as much a brute 
As is the bear, his fellow meet, on earth 
The terror as the Lord. Not ſo the Bards, 
Of old, and Sophiſts taught the ancient world; 
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But erring was their ſong, who vainly ſpoke 
In praiſe of nature's ſtate, a ſtate unſooth'd 
By the kind ſoft civilities of life. 
A ſtate of nature is a ſtate of war; 
'Tis then man haunts down man, his nobleſt prey g 
And common murder is a common ſport z 
Unaw'd th' adult'rer treads forbidden paths, 
And ſhades are ſcenes of endleſs broil, where each 
Unkennels each; no place of ſafe retreat, 
No certain dwelling portion'd out to man. 
A ſtate of nature is an idle ſtate : i 
Henceſwarms the earth with vagrants, roaming fiends, 
Still roaring, and ſtill ſeeking to devour. 
The cave which opes at yonder mountain's foot, 
Screen'd from the wint*ry winds by ſhelt'ring browſe; 
Yon arboret to chearing ſuns expos'd ; 
And yonder copſe with darkſome boughs perplex'd, 
Where ſcarce the ſylvan maze the feet can find; 
Wich blood how had they overflown, and bluſh'd 
With foul adult'rous guilt, had they by men 


| Ungovern'd been poſſeſs'd ? A land of Cains 


Would then be ev'ry land, and in each ſhade 
Would righteous Abels bleed. Good government 
| 1 
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To all the moral world is-as its health, 

| And order is its glory. Men perceive - it i 4 

Their wants, unite, and then are nobly bleſs* 3 A 

Rul'd by their lawful chiefs ; ; and, from the tale 

Of ancient times, *tis plain, men never lid 

By law undiſciplin'd. No people yet he 

But ſaw the enſigns of imperial ſtate 

Pompous on chiefs diſplay'd ; and why ſhould men 

Thus univerſally approve of rule, i: 

I *rwas not found to heighten human bliſs? 

"Tis ſung, when men are link'd in civil ſtate, 

Th' increafe of arts is man's incteaſs of wants; 

| But better 'tis to bear a fancy'd want, 

T han murder, rape, and ev'ry real ill 

In nature's tate accurs d. If chain'd by law 

Men oft break looſe, and ſavage · like infeſt | 

The walks of life, what ſorrows ſhould we feel, 

If hung from Heaven this chain ne'erboundonearth? 
Tis then confeſs'd that government mult ſtill 

The gen'ral weal effect; but men diſpute 

What government is beſt, democratic, | 

Mixt, ariſtocratic, or abſolute, 


But 
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But rightly ſings the ſweet-tongu'd moral Bard; 
The beſt adminiſter'd muſt be the beſt. 

All government tends to the abſolute : 

All conſtitutions have their innate ſeeds 

Of dire diſeaſe, which ripen, as with years, 

So into ev'ry miſchief, Fond of pow'r 

The great can hardly brook the ſound controul, 
Whilſt wealth and ſtings of pride for ever prompt 
The arbitrary ſigh : the judgment errs, 

When dazzled with the glitt ting pomp of ſtate, 
And love of pleaſure prompts to love of ſway, 
That rapine might ſupport the ſquand'ring hand, 


But various are the forms of government, 
As men from men are various. Diff' rent ſites, 
A diff'rent air, and humours oft' affect 
A diffrent civil rule. Thus oft the dull 


And full of phlegm are fond through tedious roade 


To drag the commonwealth's ſlow- moving wain. 
Slow is its pdbe indeed, but ever ſure 

Are all its ſteps well-weigh'd : leſs is its aim 

At glory more ſublime, and, if it aims, 

Frighted the glory flies ſo long in mark, 
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No kind oecaſion from the hand of fate 
Snatch'd for the gen'ral good, and meaſures thus 
Embarraſs'd-by delay in vapour fly, 
And mock the patriot wiſh, A tyrant rule 
Is ariſtocracy in fewer hands, 
Each till aſſiſting each to heap on tates 
Their complex ſorrows ; whilſt each bleſſing flows 
From rule when abſolute, or ev'ry me 
As wiſe or fooliſh is the ruling Prince : 
For, where the pow'r is greateſt, there is found 
The greateſt good or ill; but well-mixed rule 
As thine, Britannia, is the world's deſire, 
Each comfort flows from ſuch a golden mean : 
There bound from evil is the Sov* reign's hand, 
But free*d to do the good; there fix'd as fate 
Are human laws, and piouſly inforc'd. 

In ſuch a happy conſtituted ſtate . 
The Commons are a common good, who beſt 
The people know, and how their gen'ral wants 
Are beſt ſupply'd; but, leſt ſome ill ſhould flow r- 
From the high mettle of the daring few, 
Their acts are temper'd by the higher pow'rs: 
Thus is proviſion made againſt exceſs,. 8 
. And 
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And man, as man, oft" needs the due reſtraint; . 
Mix'd monarchy nor too much damps the flame 
Of patriot zeal, nor are its needed forms. 
Conducted flow, as in the pack-horſe ſteps _ 
Of tedious commonwealths : it nobly curbs. 
Ambition. fretting, for the greateſt ſtates 
With too much glory may be overpow'r'd, 
Ang-in the end their greateſt Heroes prove 
Their greateſt miſchief; for all ſtates exhauſt 
Are ſtates conſumptive. Glorious is defence, 
But, when a people unprovok*d are fond 
To join the battle, *tis to ſport with blood, 
And fame and freedom hazard at a game. 


Rome fell, as Cæſar on his conqueſts roſe. 


O Britain, thine's the beſt, the temper'd ſway 3 | ; 
And liberty is thine, not elſewhere known 4 
In all the govern'd world : their noble ſenſe | g i 
Of nature's rights thy guardian Commons bold j 
For ever thunder out: thy Prince and Peers | i 
Re. echo back the ſound: for this thy chiefs : 
Have often bled, and countleſs treaſures ſpent. | : 


Hence": tis s thy commerceſwift through rattling looms 
than an . NM For 
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For ever flies, and rides from port to port: x 
Hence Oer the navy'd ſea thy thunder rolls 
The terror of the world. This ſoothes thy Heaw'ns, 
Elſe vex d too much with ſtorm ; this gilds thy clouds 
With a fair paradiſe of blooms and fruits: 
Buxom, whete plenty revels. Theſe are thine, 
Britannia, freedom, glory, wealth, and joy. | 


But civil rule, whatever be its form, 
Frequent muſt fail to beam on human kind 
Its needed influence, and its look malign | 
Frequent portends diſaſters to the world. 
Child of the duſt, frail man was born to err, 
And paſſion oft” corrupts the pureſt heart: 
Hence howls this world, a ſcene of ſavage wor 
And man is doom'd to paſs the wilds of life. 
Princes, though God's anointed, ſometimes prove 
That princely wiſdom has its languid rays 
And royal boſoms many a vice inſhrine. 
Danger attends, where ſtands the King expos 4 
To all thꝰ artilPry of the flatt res ſpeech. 
Rais d to the giddy heights of ſtate, he finds 
x Hig 
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His mental pow'rs diſtreſs'd, and, plac'd fo far 
Beyond the people's walk, he ill can hear | 
The diſtant - ſounding murmur of complaint | 
From ſubjects griev'd. Hence, without due controul, 
Pompous he hounds high o'er the needed fence 
Of natural right, and tramples on the law; _ 
Till fad oppreſs d the people groan their woe, 
Or ſwift to arms, the refuge of deſpair, 
Indignant fly, and ſport with blood and death. 


| Though fill *tis hard for Kings, when by the duſt 
Of flatt ry blinded, to perceive the truth; 
Some means may yet be try d, by which to ſee 
What evils vex the ſtate. The royal ear 
Should ſtill be open to the people's cry 3- __ 
The preſs allow'd ſhould tell without diſguiſe, 
What ſad complaints are murmur'd through the 
Ws it 1 _ £3: L55 
Led by this ſafe director Kings may ſtep, 
Where honour lights her blazing toreh, and where 
No danger threatens with his poniard drawn. 


When Monarchs by the brunt of open force 


Fave fail d at lawleſs ſway, by mining arts 
R 3 They 


They fo the r of the people $ rights; 
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Is moſt a 15 who i is a dave by rule. | 
Thus non-refiſtance, and his brother meck * 


Paſſive- obedience, by the Court proclaim' 4 
Are nois 'd through all the land; Scripture and Ml 
Preſs d to abet the av? ry of the ſtate, 15 085 


Hard ꝓly d at ſervice, which they 1 never yer _ 


Could duly underſtand ; as if 4 king . __ 
A right divine ſhould claim, to bend the neck 

Of human cattle to his ſervile yoke; | 5 222 1 UG 
And nen- reſiſtance, like a booby, bea 


The royal ſcourge, dealt on his brawpy, hide, 
And lick the lifted hand which gives the blow 3, 
As if to none but God # King ſhould be 
Accountable ; hereafter, God knows when; 
And ſubjects ſtout, when ill at caſe, _— bleed, 
Although ah "till; half che. mjur'd lan 
With royal murder groans,-ang: party dies, ER, / 
But nature ofr with principle has fought, - -., «| 
| And the rous'd people overturn'd the poury r 
e which "any rais d before. ace 
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| Heav'n ta the Monarch gives the ſword of pow'r, 
Not to deſtroy the people, but defend. 


As, in the world of nature, oft* the ſtorm 
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Fierce- raving comes abroad, and ſhakes the land; 
As oft” the earthquake overturns the pride 
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Of pompous cities, or the raging flood 

O'ferflows a length of country to fulfil 

The high beheſts of Heav'n; ſo in this ſtate 
Convulſions oft? are felt, and in the minds 

Of people many a horrid tempeſt brew'd. 


What evils flow from princely ſway abus'd ? 
*Tis then the kingdom bleeds in ev'ry vein, 
Brothers oppos'd to different ſtandards fly, 
And fathers with their ſons in combat ftrive, 
The ties of nature broken. Juſtice fled 
To Heaven aſcends, for violence fills the earth 
And ſhakes down ey'ry hold of lawful right 
With levelling fury. Loud in human minds 
Ervptive burſt the paſſions, flaming high, 

And pouring torrent - miſchief through the land: 
Confufion rolls o'erturn'd about the ftate, 
* R 4 Fre» 
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Frequent in revolutions twirls the cron, MI 
And Monarch- making is the nation's. DO 
No more the times Saturnian bleſs the earth, | 
Curs'd with an iron reign of bleeding ſwards,  ' 
Deſtroy'd are all the ancient of the land, 
And by a race ſucceeded, in the arts 4 
Ingenious how to plunder and to kill; © 
Whilſt hills and vallies echo with the ſhour  ' 
Of hoſts, or with the cries of ſore diſtreſs. 
Torn from her ancient cot, now ſunk in flames; 
Her infant in her arms, the mother hies 
Alarm'd for ſafety to the neighb'ring woods, 
The winds bleak-whiſtling o'er her head, bereft 
Of ſuſtenance and hope; there cold on ground 
She ſinks, ſhe weeps, and dies; whilſt fad around 
The pious brutes a dumb compaſſion ſhew ; 
When now the ſuckling weeps himſelf to me” 
Expos'd, without a ad 2 3 


Durnb is the Ak fond of paſt'ral pipes, ö 
For now they're all deſtroy'd z the ſhepherd ſwaing | 
Shelter'd on craggy racks reſide and ſtarve, 
Their flocks diſpers d; no more che thymy downs 

Re- 
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Receive them, nor the ſongs of ſwains delight? 
For now no ſtrains but thoſe of woe are heard, 
And diſmal is the yell of nightly 'ghoſts 
On dreary hills for vengeance due to foes. 
The raviſh'd virgin ſhrieks, but fhrieks in van; 
| Whilſt ofer the land gigantic murder ſtalks - 
With locks blood-clotted, and with claſhing arms, 
Horrific in his gait. The tow'ring pride 
Of palace-domes and lowly cots are doom'd 
| To the ſame fate, high-blazing into flames ; 
Amidſt the mighty mad of ſhouting crouds | 
On miſchief eager : thus what bloody ſwords 
Could not deftroy, the ruddy flames devour. 
A frightful deſert howls the quitted land, 
And towns and villas thus deſtroy d are known 
But by the rubbiſh heaps and yellow graſs, 
Hence deſalation, clad in ſable weeds, | 
And clung ta monuments and new-made graves, | 
Counts all her woes and mourns her wretched ſtatey 
There fits all night and day, there fits and weeps, 


Thus, i if anal things with greater are compar 'd, 
Such deſolations erſt in yonder wood 
Were 
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Were felt, when, raving through its bleak abodes; 
An ęquinoctial tempeſt overturn gui 


Its ſtately growth-of monarch oaks, and al! 
The ſylvan commonalty rang d beneatn. 2 
Lud. craſhing; tell the trees, the diſtanr hill 1914 
And vallies echo d with the Yvan wy hd, 
Ruins on ruins ſhould'ring lay confusdz 2.72.7 {11 
Hurl'd from his knotty throne each eee 0 
Their liary kingdom fön. 
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As . rule abus d the, world * As: 
In countleſs. miſchiefs, ſo. the people s ſins 0 
Spread equal deſolations through the lane. 
Among the human race, ſo Heav'n ordains, 
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With more elaſtic parts are ſome adorn! 'd, 
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And who, inſtinct with ſpirit, ſoar above s 
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The foggy regions of recumbent 808 3 
Theſe nature marks for rule, well "IEG to ſhine. 
In the ſtate's higheſt ſphere; but oft? the fire | - 
Ambitious kindles in th? ethereal mind, 7 8 5 
Ambition is a thunder- clap to ad 
With lightning wing'd, and falſe and dang rous glory, 
Which ata on che A, corn with horfid cruſh 
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Theirproudeſt tow'rs, aan Rags 
Of ſpreading greatneſs. Stateſmen would be Kinge, 
As Kings would Angels riſe, and Angels Gods. bat 
Happy if falls their Luciferian pride: 
Or elſe the ſtate muſt Fall, if at the beirn 5s LN 
The princely wiſdom ill is form'd to ſteerr 
Would Monarchs check the ills whieh elſe would 50 
From proud ambition tow'ring in che great Nite 
Their better wiſdom let them ply to he! 
The ſtate - diſeaſes, and the people bleſs! © * 
With all their natural rights : the people gain'd,. 
Then vain are all the efforts of the proud. 
To low'r the pompous ſail of Kingly pow'r. 1 2111 
The people with Atlean ftrength ſupport 
The burden of the ſtate, or, like a tide, 
O'erwhelm the oppoſition Kings may fear. 
129 N 3 1-4 eat ovarl 55:51 

The Monarch's ſtation is the proper-ſource _ .. 
Of honour, wealth, and place; but *tis not his 
To bid his favours ſtream on all alike, 


Unhappy Kings, what can content the views 
Of avarice and of pride? How many wiſn 


What but a few ean well obtain from Kings ? 
Hence 


And wide his poiſon ſcatters, From the loips. _ 
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Hence faction, by his diſappointments known, - .. 


Uþ-ſtarts a fury with his ſnaky hirn. 


Of pale-hu'd envy ſprung dus hideous ſhape, ., | 
And av'rice, wag his fire, Fain would wales... © 
With freedom kindred, and aſſume her yds * 
But fteraly, is diſown'd thy ill-founded claim. 
Heavy upon the wheels of lawleſs ſway 

Facyon may hang: doch is hip ute bur Gi. 

His aim is b6undlefs rule: thus n air 
An honeſt action from diſhoneſt views. 
But faction is an evil when he throws 
His firchrands through the ſtate, when up ha flirs - 
The ftrife of tongues, and, by the throne unaw'd, 
He pulls down merit from her rightful ſeat. 
Blaſted by factigus breath the wiſeſt plan 
Of rule have fail'd to ripen. Carthage, Greecey 
And other realms in ancient ſtory fam d. 
Have funk, and faden aun a0 their 6 l. 


In the young ©bluſhing 55 of "Ig 
Frugal the people live, and induſtr 7. 
Fearful of want, hard · plies his brawny ara 
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And ſtruggles into wealth; but wealth when warm 
Soon hatches into lux'ry, vice, and eaſe, | 
A pois'nous brood. Unhappy man, ill form d 
To bear a proſp'rous or an adverſe ſtate. 
Mad lux ry quick to deſperate fortunes leads, 
And 'tis through deſpꝰ rate fortunes that the world | 
Deſpairs of reſt and joy. *Tis then that ſtates 
Are offer'd at a ſale, and needy Peers | 
Are ſtrong-diſpos'd to ſeek the baleful haunts 
Of dark conſpiracy, or draw the ſword 
Of rebel violence: hence in ruins finks 
The hapleſs ſtate z a land of Catalines 
And felf-deſtroy'd. Thus ſtill *rwas found that men; 
As in a'circle, from a mean eſtate ; 
Firſt roll to wealth, to lux'ry next, and then 
To penury and ruin, where they lie. 


As human bodies, fo the human mind 
Feels its diſeaſes. Thus the harlot love 
Of wealth with hot diſtemper taints the heart; 
Or *tis the mode the firſt in wealth to ſhine, 
And man was ſtill the tool of faction ply'd; 
still drudging in the ſinks of ſordid gain. 


Say 
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Say what is av'rice ? 'tis a motley ſhapes 
A thread bare veſtment, and a wig uncomb'd; 
A lean ill- favour'd beaſt, cruel as death, 
And hungry as the grave; hurtful to ſtates 
As the deſtrudtive breath of mildew winds 
Is to the bluſhing. growth of vernal flow'rs. 

When avarice plies his talon'd gripe, the ſtate 
ls one great mart, and one are court and change, 
Where grants, commiſſions, and monopolies, 
Like ſtationary ware, are pack d and ſold, | 
And mean are place. and honour ſet atfale.. '..'.,, 2) 
Heav'n, if beliey'd, would in a land of fales | | | 
With eaſe be ſold. Hence on bis wooden leg 
Merit ſtrays o'er the world and begs his bread, © + 
The butt of proud inſult. Hence wiſdom lies 5 
In job-inventing work, and half the realm 
Oft' with the woe of dire impeachments grieves; 
For wealth is dang'rous, which muſt ſerve to clear 
Imputed treaſon, or to purchaſe life 
Indanger'd by the fiction of a plot. | 
Tis in ſuch times, that ominous eroaks the lau 
In terror to the land; that right is foro'd 
With tears to yield her claim, and wardens a& 
5 Their 
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Their part unfaithful. Hence the injur'd heir 
Or ſervile tills his own eſtate, or begs / | 
At his on manſion ſcorn'd, his manſion long | 
Held by his fires, which now he views and ſighs, 
For now *tis his no more; hence orphan moans. . 
Unheeded ſound in ev'ry ſtreet, and hence 
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The mourning widow ill procures her mite. 
5 


Aurino once an ancient ci ſtood, 1 
An independent ſtate, and long renown'd 

For all her pomp of commerce, wealth and arts, 
She ſtood but fell at-laſt; and by a flood 
Of bale corruption whelm'd. The dreadful cries | 
Of th' injur'd loud to Heav'n were ſent, and Heav'n 
In pity heard their plaint ; but 'ere ſhe fell, 

Her doom was told by many an ominous ſign ; 

F or o'er the land unuſual ſounds are heard. 

The church-yard ghoſts with quaking fear alarm 
The midnight paſſenger, and many a groan 
Sounds hollow from the tombs. The village curs 
The night diſturb; whilſt ravens all the day 

On aged tow'rs, or in their flight at eve, f 
Loud-croak impending woe. Bright x meteors glare 
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And, headlong from the crown of Heav'n, the ſtars 
Hall with an awful (weep. Ethereal ſteeds 
' Ruſh battling through the Heav'ns, whilſt high ad- 
In equal glory ſhine two rival ſuns 
Mutt'ring dark thunder rolls. A ſhow'r of blood 
| Weeps from the ſkies diſtilld, and fate is told 
In many a ſighing breeze, whilſt groves are ſtirr'd 
With ſcarce a wind, arid rivers ceaſe to flow. © 
All nature ſends an univerſal gran. 
As if deſtruction labour'd into birth. 
The fatal hour is cote: the city und 
For quick deſtruction totters to her fall. 
So vill the ſkies; a foreign foe is ſent 
Heav'ns miniſter of wrath ; the city plies 
Her wonted game, and fain would bribe the foe, 
But brib'ry is refus'd ; nought but her all 
Can fill the loud demands of preſſing foes, | 
Unſkill'd i in arms, and fearful of a ſcar. 
On the ſmooth level of the poliſh'd face 
Guiltleſs of ſoil, the Peers and Commons hire 
A foreign force to ſhield the ſtate at home; 
A bloodleſs rout without —_ rage, 
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And meek as hooded Monks, for nought their loſs; 
If baſely conquer'd ; hence by nothing urg'd 
To gallant aftion, ſoon their valour ſinks, | 
Small was their force, and ſcanty were the means 
Of ſelf-defence ; for chiefs illib'ral rul'd, 
And vain were horſe and man for ſafety deem'd; 
While proud proceſſions throng in every ſtreet, 
With all. the rev'rend ſhow of hoſts and beads, 
Sprinklings and croſſings ; dead Saints are invok'd, 
But living ones deſpis'd and out of place. 
Within the traitors ſwarm, while foes without 
Preſs baldly on the mercenary crew, 
Who view, who fear and run, reverting what 
The Roman worth atchiev'd. Hence unoppos'd 
Foes ſtorm the city, plunder and deftroy, 
Murder and raviſh : with their booty crown'd 
They melt in riot, for a plenty there | 
Fill'd their all-graſping hands. Now ſad-inſlav'd 
Th'ill- fated Peers, the refuſe of the word, 
Quit ſacred home, eſtates, and treaſur'd wealth, 
By other Lords ſucceeded, other laws, 
And other rule. With equal woes are plagu'd 
The traitors too, for never yet was truſt 
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In traitors twice repos d. Or captives torn 
From the laſt glance of dear forſaken home 
The people pour their moan, or, by the edge 
Of cruel murder ſpoil'd, are now no more: 
Thus fell Aurino from her ancient ſtate 
In ruin bury'd, as in luxury firſt. 
As when an aged tower with ivy clad 
And haunted by the baleful birds obſcene, 
By long negle& and by conſuming rain, 
Feels the materials of its frame decay 
Firſt threat ning o'er its doubtful baſe it hangs, - 
Then cruſhing falls at laſt in thunder down, 
And all its pride is levell'd to the duſt. 


Religion ſcorn'd has Gpp'd the proudeſt Rate, 
Though firſt upon the rock of ſolid worth 
* "Twas firmly built; but ev'ry ſtate's defence 
Is the true faith in praftice, They who bend 
The knee to Heav'n will riſe to joy on earth; 
Where God is fear'd, there well obey'd is man; 
For human laws, tis known, can only bind 
Where conſcience bound before, and peace on earth. . 
Can only ſee her olives fairly bloom 


When 
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Where peace with Heav'n is ſought ; but annals tell, 

How oft in many a ſtate religion faiPd 
To awe the world, and then the ſtate declin d. 
The Romans Heay'n ador'd, and gain'd the earth; 
Then ſcorn'd at laſt their Gods and loſt the world. 
*Tis by the horrid arts of knaves that faith 
Is daom'd to bleed, and who betrays his God 
Will ſoon betray his country: moſt unfit 
Is he to govern man, who, to the throng 

Of God rebellious, breaks the moral tye, 
Ere ſtates behold their pomp of glory fall, 
And ancjent houſes fink into the duſt, 
Firſt ruin'd is the mind with creeds like theſe, 
That or no God exiſts, or he forbear; 
To ſcourge the impious; that a future ſtate 
IS but the matron's dream, and human ſouls 
Annihilated die; that atoms thro wn | 
By lucky chance fell into farm complete 
Of high deſign and roſe into a world; 
That right and wrong are what the ſtate appoints 
From arbitrary will ; and Chriſtian truth 5 
Midſt ages dark and Gothic ignorance ſprung. 

Sq. With 
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With tenets ſuch as theſe all ſtates decline; 
For thus unaw'd by Heav'n man plies en earth 
What his bad heart approves : his mad exceſs 
Check'd by no ſound controul, and in the road 
Of vice let looſe, he runs unbridled where 
His wanton will directs, till from the ſeat 
Of rule are Monarchs thrown, and all the robes 
Of juſtice torn and trampled ; or the ſtate 
He plunders of its wealth, or in the lap 
Of pleaſure dallies, or with madneſs drives 
The car of pow'r ill-pois'd o'er dangerous heights, 

With ſuch vile tenets fell the ſtrength. of Greece 
By Epicurusꝰ Titans over-run. 
Rome likewiſe fell as Epicurus roſe 
The admiration of her impious youth: 
Wiſer her ſires would fain the ill repel, 
But vain the wiſe attempt; his tenets ſpread 
And Roman merit fell. A future ſtate 
Thus ridicul'd, good morals loſt their ground, 
And Roman valour ſunk ; the barb'rous north 
Ofer-ran this land of eaſe and unbelief, 
An all · deſtructive cloud, which ever burſts 
With horrid ſhock on all corrupted ſtates. 


O Rome, 


1 

O Rome, let me a while thy greatneſs ſcan, 
Thy public ſpirit catch and fear of Heay*n, 
And o'er thy baſe corruptions and decay 
A gentle tear diſtill. Sturdy thy ſons 
In Romulus aroſe; thy ſtate as yet 
But in its infancy, a ſhepherd crew 
Hous'd but in ſheds ; yet there the art of war 
Was wiſely taught, and future greatneſs plann'd. 
Numa in ſhady groves high converſe held 
With ſacred pow'rs. By him the youth were taught 
To court the ſmiles of Heav'n, who ſtill incamps 
Where his defence is ſought. Without the care 
Of thy good Numas, in its early youth | 
Thy ſtate had periſ'd, nor ſo full of years - 
And honours riſen ; for thy greatneſs blaz d 
In its full glory, when the Gods were ſought, 
And vows were made to Heay'n, Thy found, O 
Has reach'd the earth's extent, and other worlds, 
If found, ſhall hear, exulting in thy worth, 
Thy fame recorded. O could they but catch 
Thy public ſpirit, as they ſound thy fame! 
| 83 From 
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From Britain far-disjoin'd from all the world 
To Parthia's bounds thy gather'd trophies hung 
In endleſs pomp. Thy triumphs and thy crowns, 
Columns and arches, monuments and arts, 
To Heav*n aſpiring, lift thy fame as high, 
And point thee out the wonder of the world, 
As if thy noble acts by Gods on earth 
Had been atchiev'd. Twas thine, as if by Heav'n 
Ordain'd the guardian genius of the earth, 
The proud to humble, and the meek to raiſe 
To dignity rever'd. How great thy pow'r 
With countleſs ſpoils of mighty kingdoms 4a * 
Moſt regular in all its vary'd walks 
Thy diſcipline ; moſt ſtrictly were fulfll'd 
Thy ſacred rites, and well thy hallow'd ſhow © 
Of votive tablets ſpeak thy faith in Heav'n. 
Thy valour how intrepid! in the ſtorm 
Of war well- Pleas d; amidſt the blazing ſwords, 
Helmets, and ſhields, the lightning of the field, 
Supremely happy; ; nor the waſhing rains, | 
Nor heats ſolſtitial, nor oppoſing floods, 

: Or the black thunder o'er the mountain's bio 
Thy 
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Thy ſons deterr'd, when roaming through the world 
They reſcu'd freedom from tyrannic chains. 
All-rigid where the planted battle roſe, 
Singly they puſh'd, or the wide-op'ning gulf 
Receiv'd them boldly racing into death 
With deſp'rate fury; or they ſtood unmoy'd =» 


While puniſh'd members burn, and mock'd at pain; 


For, ſuch was then their cheriſh'd love of fame, 

It rais'd them into more than mortal men, | 
Toll ſtrung their nerves, nor yet were melted down 
With eaſe effeminate their manly ſouls ; 

And, when the ſword was ſheath'd, the uſeful plough 
Rome's great Dictator's held, the ſtubborn glebe 
And haughty foes by the ſame hand ſubdu'd. 


Thus built on virtue Rome imperial roſe 
The miſtreſs of the world, but greatneſs here 
Has ſtill its bounds on which it dares not paſs. 
Her ſons, who once ſubdu'd the world, at laſt 

By lux'ry were ſubdw'd themſelves ; inrich'd 
With ſpoils ef nations were with ſpoils undone. 
Inamour'd with the glitter of the world, 
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They gather'd ruin where they gather'd fame, © 
And in theend effeminate they grew, e 
As the ſoft foes they quell'd. Now on the couch 

Of eaſe rough induitry diſſolving lies: | 
And fragrant at the ball; wrapp'd in a veſt 

Of Tyrian dye, the ver'ran trips a beau, 

Or pants in grots, ill-fitted to ſuſtain - 11147 
The fires of Sirius, and unquench'd remains: 
His craving thirſt, unleſs emboſs'd with gold 
The coſtly goblet ſhines. The corſelet, heim, 
Greave, ſword, and ſpear, in unfrequented halls, 
Idle for ever hang; whilft odorous fumes 
Villas, and tepid baths their care employ. 

Gold j is the only God thy ſons adore, . 

'The ſolid prop of lux'ry, vice, and eaſe: 

For this they fell their rights. Thus chain'd in gold 
Reproachful are the Lords of all the earth. 
Hence at a ſale the ſtate was ſold, the throne 


* 


Imperial purchas'd by a miſer's wealth... ..: _. 
O Didius, Rome's proud glory, and her ſhames 
Thy iron talons now the ſceptre gripe,  _. 
Wont erſt to tear the needy. Thus diſgrac' d 
K 2 | Cowers 
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Cowers the Roman eagle, proud no more 
With noble vict ry ſoating to the ſky.” - 
WOr 4: i | E. > 


But now deſtruction blackens in the north. 
The Goths and Vandals harden'd as their ſkies, . 
And by luxurious eaſe yet unfubdu'd, | 
Pour forth a tempeſt, and tear up at root 
The Roman Empire, which ſo long had ſtood | 
The ſhocks of time and rage. The tender n 
Of Roman eaſe now withers in the'btaſt” © 
Its blofſoms ſoon decay'd. The villas, grots, 
And tepid baths deſtroy d, the barb*rous tribes 
Grin their contempt, and fil their hands with ſpoil, 
The Roman gold transferr*d, a pleafing bait, 
For which the kingdom hunting Goths Far 
The howling terrors of the ſtormy” north, 

And hoary mountains of eternal no ãWπ̃r 
Now. On" in the warmth of mecker mewn 9 


74 
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O Road: how ar don changed Let me a while 
Weep ofer thy aſhes and thy ruins trace, 
My harp on willows hung. Now in the duſt, 

In fall'n magnificence, thy honour lies 1 
| And 
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And * proud . ill-erect their head, 
As if aſham'd to view thy ruins near. 
And woeful deſolation. Sad is now 
Thy once renown'd diſplay of theatres, 
And portico's with the diſguſtful crawl bon 
-Of loathſome vermin fall'd, where erſt were ſeen, 
Poliſh'd with manners, thy Patrician youth 
Holding their princely ſtate. Inſtead of chicfs. 
Statues are now thy boaſt, and only proud 
Art thou to paint the deeds thy Sires atchiev d. 
Now eunuchs ſqueak, where once the trumpet's ſound 
To martial deeds heroic ardor breath'd, 
And Monks inſtead of Monarchs rule thy ſtate. 
Thy navies, once which rode with threat'ning beak. 
Pompous, to hurl thy rage on Afric's coaſt, 
Are now no more. Few are thy gallies, mann'd_ 


With eunuch tars, who ſcarce can give affright 
To Friars or to Nuns ; painted for ſhow, 

And form'd alone to bear a ſimple choir 

Of ſingers, quav'ring all the ev'ning hour 
To lull with ſerenade the Tiber's 1 

And aid the viſions of ecſtatic Nuns. 1 
Lo, x ly which once with natives fn 1 5 f 
Depopu- 
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Depopulated now laments her fat, 
Her loſs of induſtry ; and rarely heard 
Are now her flocks to bleat ; her hills and vales 
With operas echo, not with paſtoral n 
Thus at her death expiring freedom lings. 
Her noble riv'lets loiter into fens | 
Undrain'd by ill-paid ſwains, who in a land 
Elſe fruitful ever ftarve, a land not ply'd | 
By merry labour: hence its ſtench annoys, _ 
Where flow'rs- around ſhould Heavenly incenſe 

© breathe, | ES 
O fall'n, how fall'n, O fatal ſad effects 
Of eaſe effeminate, and Monkiſh ſway, 
Venality, and public ſpirit loſt! 
Corruption was thy bane, and ſuch ſhall be 
The fate of every realm, where virtue fail? 
The death of virtue is the death of ſtates. 


Not * Britannia, is thy fate, thou Queen 
Of iſles; as diſtant far from all the world, 
So far from ſlav'ry plac'd ; another Rome, 
The glory of the world ; emerging proud 
From time's vaſt depths, with civil arts adorn'd, 
With 


— — — 


Such ſturdy purpoſe work in Britiſh ſouls, > + 
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With ſplendor beaming, and with naval ſtrength 
Protected well, the naval ſtrength of Rome: 
Rome in her glory, what compar'd with thine? © 
Sea-puppets were her little barks, compar d 

With thy proud oaks with proud defiance 3 | 
Which oft? have terrify d with uproar loud 

The tremblitg world. Leſs loud the _ * 
Work'd into rage and foam, and dreadful leſs 

T he element above with thunder rock'd, | 
Than thy-dread-floating caſtles; ſeatt'ring woe” 
Terror, and ſmoke, and death, as if great Jove 

On rebel Titans hurPd his flaming bolts. 
Rough as their brother waves are All thy tars, 
When high provok*d ; but yet as pity mild. 

To all the world diftreſs'd ; whoſe eyes diſtill 
The rain of tears, as kindly as the clouds 
Diſtill their humid ſtores, when fourh-winie eng | 
Sure proof of martial minds, like Romans bold 
They give the cheer, then ruſh into the face” 

Of fiery danger burſting ; nay, in death 0 
They mean the loud huzza; ſuch gallant _ 5 
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Thy naval heroes, ſons of mighty fame, | 
Well-pleas'd the Muſe recounts. Anſon 1s thine, '. 
Who calm and. ſteady rules the pomp of war, 
Thine is the louring gloom of daring Hawke, 
More dreadful than the ſtorm in which he fought ; 
And thine the thunder of a Princely Howe 
With Keppel, bold compeers in martial fame. 
Hail, dread Boſcawen, by thy groaning force 
Cruſh'd was the tow'ring pride of faithleſs Gaul; 
And, Pocock, either world beheld thy deeds ; 
Scarce could the globe ſuffice to bound thy fame. 
A countleſs tribe, beſides, firmly ſupport 
Thy proud triumphal height of ancient glory; 
Scarcely in number leſs than are the waves | 
Which driye upon thy coaſts, when Eurus rears 
The ocean from his bed : to ſpeak their praiſe 
And high deſert demands, an hundred tongues. 
The ſea they conquer, as the ſea command, 
Struggling in vain to overſet their tow'rs 
Floating ſecure, ſo dextrous in their art 
To ply what elſe would aſk an Angels pow'r. 
Danger with them is ſport, and high renown 
The track they follow, whilſt for Britain's weal 
Stout is their purpoſe. Thus are Roman hearts 
Tranſ- 
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Tranſplanted here, which point to honour's cauſe, 
As points the magnet necdle to the north x 


The tranſmigration creed we doubt no more, 
Whilſt all our Drakes and Howards live again. 


Thy field Commanders too, Britannia, claim 
The tribute of our ſong ; thy Princely chief, 
Culloden's glory, and the ſtate's defend 
O may his country neꝰer forget his worth! 

Thy Granbys, A Amherſts, , Murray, 
Clives, | 
F rom ancient Knights deſcended, long renown'd 
For chivalry, thy ſtate defend, and prove 
Their martial pedigree is true ; but now 
Their birth of glory is their better birth. 
Thy Wolfe—here dropa tear, Heav'n will forgive, 
Thy Wolfe untimely fell, yet ripe in fame. 
' Epaminondas, once in martial ſtrife, 
Wounded, juſt liv'd to ſee the vict'ry won: 
Thus far'd. thy wounded Wolfe; he ſaw the foe 
Give way; he ſaw, thank'd Heav'n, then ſmil'd and 
dy'd. | 12% 
He ſmil'd, but England wept. Far from his home 
0 Fell 
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Fell the brave youth, but diſtant climates wear 
No horror to the brave where fame is reap'd, 
And England's foes infringe her ſacred tights, 
'Tis glorious, in the injur'd ſtate's defence, 

Thus to be ſtretch'd in death; thus to be wept 
By ev'ry eye, and praigd by ev'ry tongue: 
Enough for Wolfe, that —_ his fate deplores. 


O George, the beſt of Kings, Britannia's — ; 


The foremoſt in the galPry of renown. 
A juſter Prince than George ne'er drew the ſword, 


More pious to his truſt, and in the field 
More prodigal of life; as firſt in rank, 
So firſt in ſtedfaſt zeal for England's fame; 


The father of the ſtate. As Atlas firm 


His purpoſe ſtands : like thunder is his wrath, 
When by the injurious deeds of foes diſturb'd 
His high reſentment from her den is rous'd: 
And when from Scotia's mountains, like a flood, 
The rebel clans pour'd o'er Britannia's vales, 
And threaten'd ruin to his gracious throne ; 
Dilated in his ſtrength George ſtood unmov'd 
Defying all the world, firm as a tow'r 

The 


1 

The ſtrength of ages, or the cliff which braves 
The ſea tempeſtuous ; but, when foes were quell'd, | 
(What could withſtand his arms ?) his pity flow'd - 
Profuſe at either eye, and half was ſheath'd a 
The ſword of juſtice ; for heroic minds 
Are ſlow to puniſh as to conquer bold. 

Refreſhing bence, as is the morning dew 
Or ſummer rain to Libya's fields aduſt, 
On foes his pity flow'd. Thus not by blood, 
But righteous deeds and wiſdom is upheld  _ 
His throne, by wiſdom of the firmeſt kind © + 
And mercy, for his heart was form'd to feel, -- 
And the right royal is the feeling heart. 
Rebellious clans, by ignorance long ſeduc'd, 
By love were conquer'd, as by force of arms; 
Not rooted out, but taught the uſeful arts | 
And bleſs'd with nature's rights. Glad now "ou ſee 
The gifts of Ceres laugh on barren hills, 
And verdure deepen on the broom-clad moar, 
No more a herd of robbers, but, in truſt 

Of England's word, they bravely quell ber ßen 

Glorious exchange! thus broken into men, 
And render 'd happy in their own deſpite. 

Loop | Reli- 
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Religion never fled the gracious rule 
Of George, tranſplanting uſeful arts abroad J 
And uſeful hands, the politics of fools: 
But diverſely diſplay'd, like nature's works... 
Dilates the Britiſh genius, nought withheld . 
From free inquiry ſtudious. Hence tis thine, _ 
Bricangis, as in valour ſo in arts, 
To riſe auguſt above the world; hence fringe N 
Love of our country, liberty, and man; 
Hence countleſs tribes induſtrious croud the lads 3 
Hence all its wealth, its pow'r, and noble pride 
Of ſoul exulting, to the foes abroad | 
So dreadful, but ſo ſafe to friends at home. 


Victor is George: *Twas his to break the pow'r 
Of haughty Gauls. Scarce were our rocks and cliffs 
Oppos'd, and ocean raving on our coaſt, | 2906490 
Sufficient bar againſt our threat'ning foes : 

But George, as with his noſtril breath, confounds 

Their pride, which, like a bubble in the main, 

Enormous roſe, but burſted at his will. 

But greater conqueſts ſpeak thy fame: *twas thine 
Fn 25 5 To 
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To quell a monſter fearful to behold, - 
Party y*clep d; his bulk a kingdoms breadth, 
Quiver'd with ſtings, and loud his hiſs and roar | 
As ocean in a ſtorm; the fire of Hell 
He breath'd, and wither'd half the beauteous world, 
Killing the lovely growth of ew ry joy. 
To cruſhi this monſter Hercules had fail'a, 
Too great a labour ; nor could he who chain'd 
The Helleſpont, nor Philip's warlike ſon; © | 
Nor Cæſar, though of dauntleſs ſoul; atchieve 
A work ſo noble: this, I ween, is true, 
They baund the body only, George the heart; 
A greater conqueſt; and reſervd by He- n 
To grace complete theſe times of gallant fame. 
Kings conquer beſt, who conquer by. their love, 
Love undivided, not confin'd to parts. 
When by their mad ambition Kings are urg'd, 
Conqueſt is murder, and renown diſgrace. 
Not fo our righteous George; by Heav'n ordain'd 
He conquers to defend; his laurels bloom, 
That olives may revive z he draws the ſword _ 
| To bleſs the world with peace. O nobly grac'd, 

Great George, with ey'ry princely paw'r, to thee 
Heav'n, gave a crown, and, which is more, a heart ; 

And 


” 
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And long has all the world unerring ſaid, 
George, wiſdom, conqueſt, glory, ate the ſattie, 
For the&vour youth abroad their valour try 
Fearleſs of danger, whilſt their fires at home, - 
With willing hand, preſent their countleſs ſums, 
And for thy welfare weary Heav'n with pray'r; 
For Britons, though averſe to tyrant rule, 
Yet ever deify their righteous Kings; 
And thy good liegemen ill refrain to ſay, 


3 | 


O, could we tell our zeal, content we die, | 


"When the earthly crown ho more thy head adorng 
For Heaw'ns high erown exchang d, fot in the duſt 
Princes themfelves muſt lie thy name in ſong 
Renown'd ſhall live, thy reign the favourite thenie 
Of future times. Ev'n now, as in the days 
Of yore, how rgady is thy Hero wotth 
To ſpill from aged veins thy laſt good blood 
For England's glory; but thy people's lo 
With a kind violence checks thy noble hh 
Could former Princes view theſe gracious times, 
They muſt behold them with a guilty bluſh ; 
And happy thoſe who live in ſuch a round = 
| be golden days return'd : butt hapleſs he, 
FT 8: Who 
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Who fain would praiſe theſe times as they deſerve, 
But in his flight perceives his wing to fail, | 


Moſt wiſe and gracious is the ſplendid f rein | 
Of Miniſters ; for ever was it found - 
That wiſeſt Miniſters and wiſeſt Kings 
Aſſociate loving, and but by their death TR 
Are ſeldom well divorc'd. To pleaſe thyſelf * | 
*Twas thine, great George, thy ſubjects firſt to vu, 
Thy people's pleafure and thy own the ſame. 

How wiſe thy. Pelhams, Hardwicks, and thy Pitts, 
Granvills and Onſlows, hoary i in renown! | 


. * 
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Henley and Murray, oracles of law, 5 j | 2 
How eloquent, juſt rivals to che ſpeech, 8 
Of Athens in her pride itateſmen ador d 28 5 
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And patriots, terror of Britannia s foes, 

But the high joy of friends: hence all the wheels 
Of th? Engliſh | ſtate with ſteady motion turn. 22 
O bleſs their li lives, kind Heav n, as they have long 
With wiſeſt counſel bleſsꝰd their native land. 

Hence * tis, Britarinia, that thy arts and . 


; 


RAY 


Aſtoniſh earth and Heay' 'n, and ancient Rome, 


_ - 


Rivall'd 3 in greatneſs, leſs attracts our r praiſe, 
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O'er all the earth thy banners fly diſplay'd, 
Where ſits gay Vict ry plum'd, thus to maintain 
The civil rights of men; and ſtill in thee 
The faith has found defence. To chain the world 
Old Rome her conqueſts ſpread, too fond of blood; 
But Britain guiltleſs deals in right and truth, - 
And adds her tears to all the blood ſhe draws. 
In thee Cape-Breton owns a better ſway, 
With all her filial hin of iſles z Goree, 


Quebec, and Guadalupe are forc'd to yield, 
Aw'd by thy cannon's loud-diſploded roar. 


Minden and Lagos, with the Gallic coaſt, 
Sound forth thy high renown, whilſt Vaillant's ſtream 
Murmurs complaint for loſs of Gallia's fame, 


Whoſe navy only now a ſtteam commands, 


There ſhelter'd from thy rage; ſo black appears 


The ocean, where thy terrors broad around, 


Thy valour on each fide the earthly globe 


Her matchleſs conqueſts ſpreads, where never fle 


The Roman eagle. Diſtant continents, 

With all their heights of hills, in vain up-riſe 

To check thy martial routs, and ſeas unknown 
13 Vainly 
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Vainly their terrors roll; for Britiſh hearts 


Undaunted ſtem the boundleſs azure round 


Of mighty waters moving, proudly bent 
On death or conquelt :. thus from eaſt to weſt | | 
Forth breaks thy day of glory; ev'ry fun 


Thy triumphs gilds, and all the cope of Heav'n 


Thy praiſe rebounds, one temple of thy fame, 


Thou fifty nine, auſpicious year, ſhould'ſt wake 


Cube harp of ev'ry bard; thou fiſty-nine, 


. +» 
* 
ks | 


How ſweet the ſaund ? *Tis muſic to the ear, 
Muſic ſoft warbling through Britannia's vales 
And liſp'd by ov'ry babe, but told in France 
In many a breeze of ſighs, with many a tear. 


To thee, Britannia, more the arts are known 
Than erſt to ancient Rome, when moſt rengwn'd. 


Thy Newtons loud-reproach the Tuſcan ſchools ; 
Thy Bacons, Boyles, and Lockes, ideal ſons 


Of mental birth, look nature through at once, 

And teach unfetter'd minds to thread the clue 

Of ſeience long perplex'd by pedant rules: 

Thy Milton plucks the palm from Maro's head 

And far the bard of Greece or Rome exceeds, 
| | Sn As 
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As his bold Angel's cope in Heay'n exceeds 
That of the welering frog alqng the pool, 
Or the light evolutions of a gnat. 
Thy Shakeſpeare without rival rules the heart, 
And by low art unfetter'd climbs where yet 
No Roman dar'd to ſoar: Rome juſtly claims 
Her Horace; England claims her tuneful Pope. 
Thy language, like thy genius, firmly bold 
And well-compounded, gathers into ſtrength 
Reſiſtleſs in its force. Thy nobles deep 
In ſcience, as in policies of ſtate, | 
Surpaſs Patrician Rome. Thy Stanhopes, Baths, 
Walpoles, and Littletons, or Egmonts, ſhine. 
High in the orbs of genius, and excel 
In the fine arts themſelves which they protect: 
Thus great among the nations Britains ſtands. 
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NOTES upon the Sixth | 
BOOK. 


Page 258. —But well mix'd rule, 
As thine, Britannia, is the world's deſire. 


Machiavel and 4 3 Cre, that Ly- 
curgus ordered his laws in Sparta in ſuch a manner, 
that, giving the King, Nobility, and People, their 
proper ſhare of power, he erected a goyernment which 
| continued. more than eight hundred years, to his 
great honour and to the city's repoſe, On the other 
Hand, to Solon ir happened otherwiſe, who, erecting 
a popular government at Athens, was the occaſion 
of its being ſo ſhort-liv'd, inſomuch that, before he 
died, he ſaw the tyranny of Piſiſtratus ſpring out 
of it. Thus, there being at Athens no ſuch mix- | 
ture and temperament of power, as in Sparta, 
Athens was but of ſhort duration, not continuing 
an hundred years. Might not this deſerve the con- 


fideration of thoſe who plead for a commonwealth, 


in oppoſition to a mixed monarchy, as that of Eng- 
land ? 
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land? In like manner, the Tribunes of the peo- 
ple, as they were call'd, being choſen at Rome, 
there was by theſe means a happy compound of 
power among the three eſtates of the Romans, the 
Nobility, Senate, and Tribunes, not unlike that of 
King, Lords and Commons in England, by which 
means the Romans became ſo great a people. 


Page 262.—And ſubjects ſtour, when ill at eaſe, 
ſhould bleed. 


This is an alluſion to the famous Machiavel's 
bloody maxims of government, who thinks it pru- 
dent in all uſurpers, and ſuch Princes as are upon 
ul terms with their ſubjects, to put into practice all 
the cruelties, which they think material, at once, 
that they may haye no occaſion to repeat them often. 
This, in his opinion, is the only method of putting 
it out of the power of the diſaffected to become 
| dangerous. He inſtances, in Agathocles, the Sicilian 
tyrant, how he ſupported himſelf in his uſurpati- 


ons and arbitrary government by means of his cruel- 
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ey in potting to death a great part of his tibbilſty. Bat 
however ſuch maxims miglit be of ſome ſervice ts 
Princes in the petty ſtates of Italy in Machiavel's 
time, or in ancient Greece, or at preſent i in Turky; 
yet we find that in England in the reign of Richard 
the Third, and in the Netherlands under the ad- 
miniſtration of the Duke de Alva, as well as in 
other countries, ſuch maxims have been of the 
greatelt diſſervice to Princes. The people of the 
north ſeem poſſeſſed of too ſtrong a ſenſe of liberty 
to brook ſuch cruelty. Indeed, Machiavel adds, 
that, if the conqueror does not approve of ſuch ſan- 
guinary proceedings, he thinks he ſhould indiſcri- 
minately pardon all the diſaffected; and the reaſon 
he aſſigns for ſo doing is this, that, in politics, the 
medium between clemency and rigour is certain 
deſtruction to a Prince. Happy is it for England, 
that her Sovereigns have been acted upon by the 
principles of cm me and * | 


Page 272,—A foreign force to ſhield the Nate at 
home; 135 e 


It is well known, that, when che G recks and other 


Kates hired foreigners to fight their battles, they 
| laid 
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laid a foundation for their own ruin: It is alſo true, 
that the Saxons got poſſeſſion of England, who at 
firſt were invited over only — 
the Scots and Pics. 


* 273 —Small ate fre nd any mr 
Of —— 


Many ſtates have ſuffer d by the not t carrying on 
their wars with vigour, in the uſe of plentiful ſap- 
plies. Thus i it is highly probable that England 
loft her acquiſitions and dominions in France, in the 
reign of Henry the Sixth, more from her not al- 
lowing ſufficient ſtrength and aſſiſtance to her Re- 
gents there, than from any other cauſe. The act- 

ings of the maid of Orleans upon the Engliſh ar- 

mies did hardly contribute ſo much, as it has been 
repreſented, to the bringing about ſo great a revo- 

lution of affairs in France. Perhaps, i there were po. 
litical reaſons for the aſſigning of ſo much efficacy 
to her inchantments. It ſeems to have been the 
policy of the Duke of York and his adherents to 
deny 


deny a needful aid to our Regents in France, that 
the loſs thereof might render King Henry odious, 
and thereby the better pave the way of his own fa- 
mily to the throne, who at laſt got into the poſlef- 
ſion of it. 


>» 


Page 275.—The Romans Heav'n ador' and 
gain'd the earth. 


St, Auſtin declared himſelf of opinion, that 
God gave this world, thou gh not Heaven, to the 


Romans as a reward for their virtue; and Tully im- 
puted the great ſucceſs, which generally attended 
their arms, more to. their reverence of their gods, 
than to any other cauſe. See Auſtin de Civitate 
Dei; and Tull's s oration abour the Anſwer of the 
Aruſpi e N 8 | 


Page 276. —Rome likewiſe fell, as Epicuras roſe 
The admiration of her i lmpious youth. gere 


This is the confeſſion of ſome writers of the Ro- 


man tory, when Epicuriſmm and licentiouſneſs of 
manners 


P 
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manners broke in at once, like a torrent, upon the 


Roman conimonwealth. The principles of this 
philoſopher ſeem ever to have prevailed moſtly in 
the declenſion of ſtates and kingdoms. There is 
ſomething 1 in the nature of man, which inclines him 
to giye a kind reception to principles which free 
him from the troubleſome dread of an over- ruling 
power. What ſhall we think of the tendency of 
that philoſophy, one of whoſe principal advocates, 
the famous Lucretius, begins his poem thereon 
with an addreſs to Venus, the goddeſs of love? What 


44 a 


| judgment might. we not eaſily form of thoſe times, - 


when that great warrior, ſtateſman, and orator, 
J ulius Cæſar, openly pronounced his diſbelief of 
furure puniſhments before the Roman Senate, con- 
vened in the affair of the Catilinarian conſpiracy ? ? 
Now it is well known, that the liberty of the Ro- 
mans fell to the ground a little after that time. May 
it not-then be made a queſtion, whether the loſs of 
religion in a ſtate is not followed, with its. Joſs of 
liberty, and with its certain deſtruction in the 
end?“ 1 2 t --- 
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Page 279.—All- rigid, where the planted battle 
f 3 S723 W 7 . 1 n 1 
Singly they rr — | 


Theſe Theſe and — other bn following allude to tte 
well-known hiſtory of ſome brave Romans, who vo- 
luntarily gave up their yes for their country, in the 
manner here hinted at. Theſe Romans, were the 
Decii, Conius, Sczvola, Ke. 5 


5 


Page 2 $0,—Villa and wepid baths their caſe em. 
1 ploy.. — LAM 


"3. 


In thets among other matters 2 of the ſame kind, 
did the luxury of the Romans principally « conlift. 


NET 280.—0 Babs Rome $ proud glory and 
her ſhame. gd! 


Didius was a Lawyer: at Rome, ſo wealthy as to'be 
able to purchaſe the Imperial dignity, when, upon 
the death of Pertinax, the Roman Empire was ſet 
do ſale. 


Page 
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| Page 281. —The Goths and Vandals harden'd a 15 
their ſkies — 


A people in the northern parts of Europe, who 
invaded the Roman Empire at differefit times, and 
at laſt ſacked the city of Rome under their great 
captain, the famous Alaric. | 


Page 287. O George, the beſt of Kings, Br- 


tannia's pride. 


This part of the Poem, as | hinted at before, was 
compoſed a little before the death of the ate moſt 
excellent King, to whoſe memory his loving ſub- 
ject: paid the moſt deſerving honours, and whoſe 
ſorrow, at that intereſting event, nothing could allay, 
but their proſpect of equal happineſs to be enjoyed 
under the protection of his Royal ſucceſſor, in 
whom they diſcerned ſo many excellent qualities. 
The death at that great and good King was not 
conſidered by the author as à reaſon ſufficient fo 
ſuppreſs this panegyric uporr tys princely character 


an 
} 


o 
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and government. The author would then be un- 
| 95 derſiood to embalm the memory of his late Sove- 
reign in this manner, as a teſtimony of reſpect from 
a private ſubject. 


„„ 8 Page 29 5.—That of the welt ting frog along the 
; x: 4 pool, 4 | | F . 
Or the light evolutions of a gnat. 


* 


* 


Homer wrote on the battle of frogs, and Vir- 
gil on the battle of gnats; to which here is an al- 
| luſion, being a parody upon two Latin verſes of 
| the learned Doctor Barrow in praiſe of Milton : 


* 


Hæc quicunque leget, tantum ceciniſſe putabit 
Mæonidem ranas, Virgilium culices. e 
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